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1. 
RETRIBUTION IN POLITICS. 


NEARLY ten years ago the right of the colored man to vote was 
made as firm and secure as a constitutional provision could establish 
it. As a question of public policy and justice it was settled. The 
people passed upon and decided that. There remained but the tests 
and ordeal of experience. It was not to be disturbed or questioned 
except for great and permanent evils. This was the condition of 
the right of colored suffrage when two important facts attracted at- 
tention. The first was, that the Congressional representation of 
the Southern States had been greatly strengthened ; and the second 
was, that the colored vote could no longer be relied upon by the 
Republican party, but that it was rapidly passing into the Demo- 
cratic party, resulting in a Congressional delegation from the 
South almost entirely Democratic, and in a solid South. Confident 
possession and control of that vote were followed by such disap- 
pointment at its loss as attends the loss of property deemed most 
secure, 

The disappointment was intensified by the reflection that the 
entire colored population is now to be counted in apportiening 
representation among the several States, and that the political influ- 
ence of the South is thereby increased. Dissatisfaction and a 
spirit of resistance appeared among those who had looked upon the 
colored vote as permanently secure to their party. They spoke 
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freely, sometimes harshly, about striking down the increased South- 
ern representation, and seemed willing to abandon colored suffrage, 
if necessary to that end. It was because of this sentiment and feel- 
ing that the discussion of negro enfranchisement in the last num- 
ber of the “Review” was possible. Two or three years ago it 
would have been welcomed neither by editor nor reader. And 
from this it appears how little the sentiment of humanity, and how 
much the consideration of party advantage, influenced and con- 
trolled the action of many who at one time were most clamorous 
for negro suffrage. Negro suffrage rests upon the natural right of 
the citizen, or upon constitutional provision, or upon both. I was 
opposed to its recognition and establishment in the Constitution of 
the United States ; but, when declared to be so established, I recog- 
nized it as fixed and permanent. And, in the article which I con- 
tributed to the series, I thought it quite sufficient to maintain that 
it was thus fixed and permanent; and I endeavored to show that, 
under favorable opportunities, its exercise need not be hurtful to 
society. 

In his article, Governor Hampton treats the question as settled, 
and says that, whatever may have been the policy or the motives of 
men, the right conferred by the Constitution is irrevocable, and that 
it is now the part of statesmanship to give its exercise that direction 
which will be most beneficial and least hurtful to the body politic. 
Speaking for the people of Mississippi, Mr. Lamar, with great force 
and directness, maintains that, being made a free man, a property- 
holder, and a tax-payer, the negro could not be excluded from the 
“privilege and duty,” the “right and obligation” of the citizen to 
vote. He mentions the striking fact that, in 1869, “the white 
people of Mississippi unanimously voted at the polls in favor of 
ratifying the enfranchising amendment. Mr. Stephens treats the 
question of negro suffrage as settled, and not to be disturbed ; and 
declares it the duty of all friends of humanity to give it a fair trial, 
“with an earnest and hopeful effort for its success.” I have grouped 
the arguments of these three distinguished men of the South that 
the justice and liberality of their views may distinctly and together 
appear. 

The most striking quality of General Garfield’s argument is 
that, while in set phrase he is for free suffrage, in tone and spirit 
he makes an apology for failure. Conceding that the property 
rights of the colored people are every year being more and more 
respected, he yet asserts that it is a mockery to say that suffrage 
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has been free. With marked emphasis he declares that in many 
parts of the South the benefits of suffrage have been defeated by 
fraud, violence, and threats of loss of employment. Are we coim- 
pelled to take a view so discouraging ? Or is it but the language of 
the partisan? In respect to political rights, the races are equal. 
Together they are now to conduct public affairs. Is there such in- 
compatibility that the races can not harmonize in maintaining good 
government ? Will the stronger race domineer over the weaker ? 
This has been the prediction of many. The hopes of the people re- 
jected the prediction. Now, however, a strong man, one who has ob- 
served much, and whose hopes have all been for the success of what 
Mr. Blaine speaks of as an experiment, declares it in a large degree 
a failure. If the experiment has failed during these last ten years, 
why has it failed? During much of that time the army of the 
United States was distributed throughout the South. It was used 
to maintain the supremacy of the Republican party, through the 
instrumentality of the colored vote. For like purpose the Federal 
judiciary was used in many localities. It may not be claimed that 
there was then good government in the South. It was bad—bad 
for the colored man, as it was for the white man It was the sub- 
stitution of force and fear for the constitutional government by the 
people. That was the period of corruption, and strife, and blood- 
shed. In such a period we can not judge of any attribute of free 
government, or of the capability of any part of the people to main- 
tain free government. That period passed away, and with it the 
corrupting influence of the Freedman’s Bureau. The political ad- 
venturers who exercised power without right or merit, and enjoyed 
wealth without labor, “sought safety in flight.” Thus the malign 
influences were removed that had sowed distrust and discord, and 
excited hostility between the races. If General Garfield will only 
consider the colored man’s improved condition since this change 
took place, his greater freedom in the exercise of his political 
rights, his conceded security in the enjoyment of his civil rights, 
and his more harmonious relations with the white race, he will 
surely review and reconsider the opinion which he expressed, that, 
in many parts of the South, the negro has been deprived of all the 
benefits intended to be conferred upon and secured to him by the 
suffrage. 

Mr. Blaine thinks the negro is controlled, whatever way he may 
vote. He attributes his conduct to some influence stronger than 
that of his own conviction and will. What does he mean by “the 
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persuasion of the Freedman’s Bureau,” at the period when the vote 
was all one way? To whom does he refer as “the men who con- 
trolled the negro vote at the outset, in the interest of the Republi- 
can party”? They were the same “adventurers who exercised 
power without right or merit, and amassed wealth without labor.” 
They were the coadjutors of the Freedman’s Bureau. The com- 
bined influence was pernicious. The officers and agents of the 
Bureau were its emissaries. They were found everywhere. They 
obtained and abused the confidence of the colored peopie. They 
provoked and organized the strife of the races. 

The control of the vote by these influences could not last. It 
soon came to anend. The colored people could not be kept in ig- 
norance of their real and true interests. They learned that the in- 
crease of public indebtedness and the profligate expenditure of 
public money would place burdens upon their own shoulders, and 
impair the value of the products of their labor. Influenced by these 
and other proper considerations, they united in large numbers with 
the Democrats. The result was, as I have said, the restoration to 
the Southern States of the right of local self-government, and a 
purer and better administration of public affairs. Mr. Blaine is not 
willing to concede to the colored voter a change of party relations 
upon intelligent conviction. He attributes such a change to fraud 
and violence ; for he says that, by “ fraud, intimidation, violence, 
and murder, free suffrage on the part of the negro in the South is 
fatally impaired.” For a statement so broad Mr. Blaine must rely 
upon evidence “of the baser sort,” much of which has long since 
been rejected. 

How is it that Mr. Blaine may claim much credit for his early and 
continued support of negro suffrage, and yet deny to the negro the 
capacity of free and uncontrolled action? It may not be questioned 
that, in the days of his political vassalage, the negro was under the 
control of what Mr. Blaine describes as the “ persuasion of the 
Freedman’s Bureau,” and of the men who controlled his vote “in 
the interest of the Republican party”; but his capacity of intelli- 
gent election is not to be questioned merely because he may become 
a Democrat. Mr. Blaine makes the argument (or rather the claim) 
that for emancipation, for citizenship, for civil rights, and for politi- 
cal privileges, the negro is indebted to the Republican party, and 
that therefore his allegiance is to that party ; and that so long as 
he is allowed the freedom of choice he can and wili vote with no 
other party. He declares it the “ recklessness of assumption,” “ the 
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very bravado of argument,” to claim that, upon his own choice, he 
would yote with the Democrats. That is the strongest statement 
ever made against negro suffrage. The vote is nearly one million. 
The claim is that it is not free—is never to be free, but belongs 
to a party; that, because of past obligations, it can not change. 
In its membership and in its aggregate it can not change. It can 
not consider questions of principle or questions of policy. It may 
not listen to the demands of patriotism, nor the appeals of self- 
interest, as opposed to the requirements of the party. Its obliga- 
tion to party can never be discharged. Whether questions relate to 
the honor of the country or the welfare of the people, it can exer- 
cise no free and independent judgment. It would be a matter of 
serious concern, could a party claim a vassalage so numerous and so 
abject. But that claim is being repudiated by the colored vote 
itself. In the demonstrations preceding the elections, and at the 
polls, its independent action in many of the States has stamped the 
claim of ownership as false and arrogant. 

But Mr. Blaine asks the question, “ Why should the negro have 
been disposed to vote with the Democratic party?” Is that ques- 
tion asked by one who sincerely believes in the capacity of the 
negro to vote intelligently upon questions affecting the public wel- 
fare, and that his action will be governed by an enlightened judg- 
ment and a patriotic purpose? Then I answer that the same con- 
siderations should govern the negro that ought to govern any other 
voter. He should vote upon his convictions of right and duty. If 
Democratic policy is more likely to promote the public good, then 
it should be supported by the white and colored voter alike. He 
who tells me how the white man should vote tells me as well how 
the colored man should vote. When once in the box the ballot has 
no color. Its only quality depends upon the fitness of the candidate 
it may help to elect, and upon the views he may carry into legisla- 
tion, or the measures he may adopt in the administrative service. 
A full answer to the question would require a statement of the 
reasons why any citizen should give that party his support. Such 
reasons might be found in its devotion to constitutional obligations ; 
in its adherence to the “supremacy of the civil over the military”; 
in its maintenance of the separation and mutual independence of 
church and state, “for the sake alike of civil and religious free- 
dom”; in its hostility to a “corrupt centralism,” which threatens 
the destruction of the right of local self-government ; and in its 
devotion to economy in public expenditures. 
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It may be said by many, both white and black, We do not adopt 
all the dogmas of the Democratic party, nor approve its entire ree- 
ord, but we will declare our condemnation of the centralism, the 
extravagance, and the corruption of its powerful opponent. Our 
record shall not be in approval of the frightful crimes that charac- 
terized a late Administration. The taxes were not reduced, but the 
revenues were impaired. Remorseless severity was the rule of col- 
lection ; official favoritism the standard of accountability. We will 
not help to establish such precedents. Is this not language which 
the citizen ought to use? Please tell me why it is not as becoming 
and proper for the colored as for the white voter? What obligation 
does he owe to party that takes from him the right to use this, the 
language of patriotism ? 

Is the question repeated? Then I say that the colored voter, if 
intelligent to understand his duty, and honest to discharge it, could 
not remain with the party that corrupted and destroyed the State 
governments of the South. I will be pardoned for appropriating 
and reproducing what Mr. Lamar has so well said on this subject : 
“ Reference has been made to the great change which the election 
returns show in the negro vote throughout the South. The phe- 
nomenon is easily explained. Let any intelligent Northern man 
review the history of the State governments of the South for the 
last ten years under Republican rule—their gross and shameless 
dishonesty, their exorbitant taxation, their reckless expenditure, 
their oppression of all native interests, the social agonies through 
which they have forced all that was good and pure to pass as 
through a fiery furnace ; the character of the men-—many of them 
—they have placed in power ; and then say if such a state of things 
ina Northern or Western State would not have been a sure and 
natural precursor of a Republican defeat, so absolute and complete 
that the very name of the party would have become in that State 
aname of scorn and reproach, Then why should not that result 
have occurred in the South? Are we to assume that the black race 
have neither instinct nor reason—have no sense, no intelligence, no 
conscience, no independence ; that in every Southern State the 
thralldom of the negro vote to party leaders, even when abandoned 
by them, is so unquestioning and abject that no amount of misrule 
can cut him loose from them or teach him the advantage of a more 
natural and wholesome political alliance? To reason thus is simply 
to say that the negro is unfit for suffrage, and to surrender the 
argument to those who hold that he ought to be disfranchised.” 
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The influences that governed many of the colored people in aid- 
ing the whites to place the Southern States under Democratic con- 
trol were truly stated by one of themselves, the most prominent 
man of the race. For the first time after reconstruction, the Demo- 
crats carried Mississippi in 1875. Because the colored race had the 
majority in that State, the fairness of the election was disputed. 
In Congress and in the Northern press, with great bitterness and 
positiveness, the result was attributed to fraud and violence. There 
was then, as now, no difficulty in obtaining the testimony of willing 
witnesses to establish violence. 

The Rev. H. W. Revels, a colored man, had recently, before 
that time, been a United States Senator from that State. He was 
an observer of public events. On the 7th of November, 1875, a 
few days after the election, and before the result was fully known, 
he addressed the following letter to President Grant : 


My pear Sir: In view of the results of the recent election in our State, 
I have determined to write you a letter canvassing the situation, and giving 
my views thereon. I will premise by saying that I am no politician. Though 
having been honored by a seat in the United States Senate, I never have 
sought political preferment, nor do I ask it now, but am engaged in my call- 
ing—a minister—and, feeling an earnest desire for the welfare of all the people, 
irrespective of race or color, I have deemed it advisable to submit to you 
for consideration a few thoughts in regard to the political situation in this 
State. 

Since reconstruction, the masses of my people have been, as it were, en- 
slaved in mind by unprincipled adventurers, who, caring nothing for the 
country, were willing to stoop to anything, no matter how infamous, to secure 
power to themselves and perpetuate it. My people are naturally Republicans, 
but, as they grow older in freedom, so do they grow in wisdom. A great 
portion of them have learned that they were being used as mere tools, and, 
as in the late elections, not being able to correct the existing evil among 
themselves, they determined by casting their ballots against these — 
pled adventurers to overthrow them. 

My people have been told by these schemers, when men were placed upon 
the ticket who were notoriously corrupt and dishonest, that they must vote 
for them; that the salvation of the party depended upon it; that the man 
who scratched the ticket was not a Republican. This is only one of the many 
means these malignant demagugues have devised to perpetuate the intellectual 
bondage of my people. To defeat this policy at the late election men irre- 
spective of race or party affiliations united and voted together against men 
known to be incompetent and dishonest. 

The bitterness and hate created by the late civil strife have, in my opinion, 
been obliterated in this State, except perhaps in some localities, and would 
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have been long since entirely effaced were it not for some unprincipled men 
who would keep alive the bitterness of the past and inculcate hatred between 
the races in order that they may aggrandize themselves by office and the 
emoluments to control my people, the effect of which is to degrade them. I 
give you my opinion that, had our State administration adhered to Republi- 
can principles, and stood by the platform upon which I was elected, the State 
would have been on the high-road to prosperity. If the State administration 
had advanced only to patriotic measures, appointed only honest men to office, 
and sought to restore confidence between the races, bloodshed would have 
been unknown. Peace would have prevailed; Federal interference would 
have been unthought of, and harmony, friendship, and mutual confidence 
would have taken the place of the bayonet. 

In conclusion, let me say to you, and to the Republican party of the 
North, that I deem it my duty, in behalf of my people, that I present these 
facts in order that they and the white people, their former owners, should 
not suffer misrepresentation, which certain demagogues seem desirous to 
encourage. 

Respectfully, 
Hi. W. Revets. 

A stronger document can not be produced in favor of colored 
suffrage. It is a plain statement of the cruel bondage that had. 
been maintained by “corrupt rings” over both races, and of the 
means used to “inculcate” hatred between them. Having a ma- 
jority in the State, the colored people were able to continue the 
strife of the races, and to perpetuate their own political power. 
But intelligently and patriotically they united with the whites to 
overthrow the power of the “unprincipled adventurers,” to drive 
them from the State, and to restore good government. The help 
came like food and water to a starving and famished people. And 
for it honorable and grateful return was made, at the next session 
of the Legislature, in the enactment of laws providing extraordi- 
nary security for the rights of labor in Mississippi. 

Why confuse and cheapen a discussion like the present by 
thrusting into it questions of personal consistency? Why turn 
aside to consider one another’s motives ? Who of the readers of 
the “Review” cares for either? But Mr. Blaine thinks it useful 
to his argument to suggest that. in my eyes the complexion of the 
colored man depends upon his voting the Democratic ticket. Devo- 
tion to truth compels me to say that my confidence in his judgment 
as an independent voter is strengthened by the circumstance that I 
do find him voting that ticket. Really, I could not respect him 
very much if Mr. Blaine’s opinion of him were correct, that he is a 
political fixture, immovable under influences that control other and 
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patriotic minds. Prior to the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, but as late as September, 1865, Governor Morton, in a care- 
fully prepared speech, used the following language : “ Look at their 
condition. As I said before, only one in five hundred that can read 
—many of them, until within the last few months, never off the 
plantation—most of them never out of the county in which they 
live and were born, except as they were driven by the slave-drivers. 
Can you conceive that a body of men, white or black, who have 
been in this condition, and their ancestors before them, are qualified 
to be immediately lifted from their present state into the full exer- 
cise of political power, not only to govern themselves and their 
neighbors, but to take part in the Government of the United States? 
Can they be regarded as intelligent or independent voters? The 
mere statement of the fact furnishes the answer to the question.” 

Because of a subsequent zeal, so extreme as to be questionable, 
for the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, would Mr. Blaine 
describe him as “ a conspicuous convert,” and attribute his zeal to a 
desire to add to the voting strength of his party? Since the adop- 
tion of the amendment was declared, it has received that true sup- 
port from the Democratic party which each citizen owes to every 
provision of the Constitution. 

In the month of February, 1870, I visited the city of New Or- 
leans for the first time. Quite unexpectedly I was called upon to 
speak at a Democratic meeting. Without note or preparation 
whatever, I stepped upon the platform, decided upon one thing 
only, and that was to say just what was becoming on my part to 
speak, and proper for the men of Louisiana to hear. For no pur- 
pose of self-vindication, but as expressing my present views, I will 
quote from what I then said : 

“Tt is a question for you to consider very carefully what atti- 
tude you men of the South shall occupy toward the colored popu- 
lation. There is a deliberate purpose on the part of adventurers 
from the North—a class of men who are described as carpet-bag- 
gers—to appropriate the entire colored vote of the South to their 
cause. And what is their cause? It is not your cause; it is not 
the colored man’s cause ; it is the cause of plunder. And the 
question presents itself in this form: Are you men of the South 
willing that these adventurers shall appropriate that large vote—in 


New relations have come to exist between you and the colored peo- 
ple of the South. How will you place yourselves in regard to 
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these new relations? They have not been of your seeking, and 
they may, perhaps, not have been sought by the negro, but he is a 
voter in Louisiana, as he will be in Indiana, if the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is declared adopted, and it is not worth your while, nor is it 
worth my while, to go back on the fixed fact. These new relations 
are upon you. How are you to conduct yourselves toward the col- 
ored people ? Is it possible that the stranger can now come in and 
make these ancient servants of yours his servants and your enemy ? 
.... In my judgment, the colored people will be satisfied if you 
assure them that you will give them just laws, fairly administered. 
Do this, and then the outside adventurer can not turn their votes 
against you. Let the colored man understand that the legislation 
of your State is not being carried on to make a few men rich at the 
expense of the great body of the people. . . . Appeal to the col- 
ored man to stand by you in your fight for honesty, for justice, for 
integrity, and for equal laws, and that appeal will reach his heart as 
readily as it reaches the heart of the great body of the white peo- 
ple.” 

Why does Mr. Blaine depart from the subject of his argument, 
to arraign many of the States for their policy toward the colored 
people? He recites in much detail the provisions of statutes which 
he attributes to the intention of reénslaving the race; and he 
charzes the responsibility upon the Democratic party. <A better 
understanding of the responsibility that attaches to either party, in 
that regard, requires a more exact statement of the steps by which 
the States passed from the condition of war into practical relations 
with the Union. The first period was that of the provisional gov- 
ernments. The policy of establishing such governments had its 
origin in Mr. Lincoln’s amnesty proclamation of December 8, 1863. 
Under its provisions the authority of the United States was de- 
clared restored over portions of the State of Louisiana, and “a 
loyal State government was reinaugurated.” 

Mr. Blaine says, “It was reserved for Louisiana to outdo both 
South Carolina and Mississippi in this horrible legislation,” and he 
specifies that, the contract once made, the negro laborer was not 
allowed to leave his place of employment during the year, except 
upon prescribed conditions ; deductions might be made from wages 
for injuries done to animals and implements committed to his care ; 
and for bad or negligent work ; and impudence, swearing, and in- 
decent language, and quarreling and fighting with one another, 
were prohibited and punished. What think you of this charge 
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against the States, that it is an abridgment of the freedom of the 
negro that he is forbidden to indulge in impudence, swearing, and 
indecent language in the presence of the family where he is em- 
ployed? 

Why were such regulations required or permitted? At that 
time the agricultural laborers of that State were exclusively ¢ol- 
ored. They constituted a majority of the entire population. At 
once, and without preparation, they were transferred from a condi- 
tion of servitude to one of freedom. No one could predict what 
would follow. It was soon apparent that their tendency was to 
abandon the country, and crowd the cities, and follow the camps. 
Men of both sections contemplated the possible results with anxiety. 
Was freedom to mean exemption from labor only? Congregating 
in large numbers, and unemployed, were they to sink into vice, and 
to degenerate into vagrancy? The benevolent and the humane 
were anxious about the result, for the sake of the colored people 
themselves. Men in responsible and public positions had also to 
consider the possible effect upon the material welfare of the coun- 
try. Was an entire section to remain without labor? Were the 
lands to lie without cultivation ? Should we become the purchasers 
from other lands, and not the producers of the great staples of the 
South? Mr. Lincoln seems to have considered all these questions ; 
for in his amnesty proclamation, to which I have referred, there is 
this remarkable paragraph : “I do further proclaim, declare, and 
make known that any provision which may be adopted by such 
State government in relation to the freed people of such State, 
which shall recognize and declare their permanent freedom, provide 
for their education, and which may yet be consistent, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, with their present condition, as a laboring, land- 
less, and homeless class, will not be objected to by the national 
Executive.” 

A State Constitution was soon thereafter adopted. It estab- 
lished the permanent freedom and provided for the education of the 
“freed people.” To carry out Mr. Lincoln’s suggestion in the par- 
agraph which I have quoted, it only remained to adopt such regula- 
tions as were necessary and proper for the “freed people,” as a 
“laboring, landless, and homeless class.” 

General Banks was then in command in Louisiana. He gave 
construction to the paragraph in the orders he issued and in the 
regulations he adopted. In his General Order No, 23, February 3, 
1864, he based his regulations of labor upon the assumption “ that 
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labor is a public duty, and idleness and vagrancy a crime,” and that 
this law of labor should be enforced. He fixed the prices to be paid 
at from three to eight dollars per month. He provided that wages 
should be deducted in case of the sickness of the laborer, and that, 
if the laborer feigned sickness, food also might be withheld. It 
was also provided that “indolence, insolence, disobedience of or- 
ders, and crime should be suppressed by forfeiture of pay, and such 
punishments as are provided for similar offenses by army regula- 
tions.” Under that order the colored laborer of Louisiana was 
placed under military rule ; and, if insolent or disobedient to his 
employer, would suffer loss of pay, and other punishment such as 
would be inflicted upon a soldier guilty of disobeying the orders of 
his commanding officer. By other regulations, “no hand could 
leave the place without written license,” and “each hand will be 
responsible for the loss or careless damage of tools, stock, or any 
other property.” 

Mr. Blaine denounces these provisions as horrible, and as a “ cause- 
less and cruel oppression of a whole race.” They are the product 
of a provisional government, which rested for its authority upon 
Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. And neither in their origin, their spirit, 
nor their purpose can they truthfully be laid to the charge of the 
Democrats. The fact that they may have passed into the subse- 
quent legislation of the State can not change any responsibility 
that did attach to their origin or purpose. And if any one were to 
repeat that the enactment of such regulations of labor looks to its 
reénslavement, I would find the complete vindication from such a 
charge of the provisional government and its administration in the 
fact that the adoption of the State Constitution was concurrent, 
and that it provided for the immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation of the slaves. In the year 1865 provisional governments 
were established over most of the other Southern States. The pro- 
clamations issued by Mr. Johnson rested upon and were very similar 
in their provisions to the proclamation issued by Mr. Lincoln. The 
latter proposed “to reinaugurate loyal State governments within 
and for their respective States,” while the former proposed to re- 
store the States to their “constitutional relations to the Federal 
Government.” At that time Mr. Johnson was in harmony with the 
party that had elected him. It can not be truthfully said that for 
his conduct in 1865, or for the action of the governments which he 
established, the Democratic party is in any way responsible. In 
many respects the Democrats opposed the policy of 1865, 
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In 1867 the Republican party became so powerful in Congress 
as to be able to defy the Presidential veto. It overthrew the pro- 
visional State governments, and substituted its iron policy of recon-: 
struction. That policy was embodied in the act of March, 1867, and 
the two acts supplementary thereto. The rebel States were declared 
to be without legal governments. They were divided into military 
districts, and placed under the absolute authority of military com- 
manders. The commanders were authorized to take steps for the 
restoration of civil authority and the establishment of State govern- 
ments. The work was supervised by the military. The negroes 
were admitted to a full participation, while many of the whites were 
excluded. The military and the negroes controlled the government, 
The effect was, to excite strife and create bad blood between the 
races. This was the beginning of the period of reconstruction. The 
evil influences already mentioned promoted and intensified the an- 
tagonism of the races. In such a strife the colored people became 
an easy prey to the unscrupulous adventurers who assumed to be 
their special friends. Bloodshed was frequent, and bad government 
was universal. Under such control the States continued for periods 
varying from six to nine years. I need not describe the condition 
of the people during that time. They endured all the evils and 
misfortunes that attend discordant society and bad government. 
It was the period of evil influences. Its legislation and its admin- 
istrative service have left no record that can gratify the patriot. 
Neither race was as secure of any right of person or property as 
before it came, or after it passed away. It is barren of all fruits 
of good government. It is a plain over which the lava has flowed. 

Then came this, the third period in the progress of restoration. 
It is yet short ; in some of the States but two years, and in others 
but three, four, and five years. But the work of restoration is com- 
plete. The right of local self-government is now enjoyed in all the 
States. The beneficent results of this period have been secured 
through the codperation of the colored voters. What advantages 
have come to them, as a class, from the change from military rule 
to local self-government! In the periods of provisional government 
and reconstruction Mr. Blaine has described the colored laborer as 
almost a slave. How is it now? He is better protected in his 
wages by the laws of many Southern States than is the laborer in 
any Northern State. By the act of April 14, 1876, the laborer in 
Mississippi is given a lien for his wages upon the crop he helps to 
raise, and for his portion of the crop when it is upon shares, The 
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lien is prior to all others, and exists without record, and without 
any written contract. Upon judgments for wages no property is 
exempt from execution. These provisions were adopted at the first 
session after the Democrats obtained the control in Mississippi. By 
the act of February 24, 1873, the laborer in Georgia is given a lien 
for his wages upon the property of the employer, first above any 
other lien except for taxes, judgments, and decrees, and a special 
lien upon the products of his labor, above every other lien, except 
for taxes. In North Carolina the farm laborer is given a first lien 
upon the crop he helps to produce. In 1865, under the provisional 
government, South Carolina established and so regulated the domes- 
tic relations among the colored people as to promote their morality, 
virtue, and personal welfare. In the regulations of labor it was 
provided that “wages due to servants shall be preferred to all other 
debts or demands except funeral expenses, in case of the insuffi- 
ciency of the master’s property to pay all debts and demands 
against him.” 

I know of no Northern State that gives to the laborer such ex- 
traordinary protection and security for his wages. It has been 
sought, demanded, prayed for by the employees of great corpora- 
tions, but it has been denied in many Northern States. The en- 
gineer, whose life is every hour at hazard, and the miner whose 
labor produces the wealth which others enjoy, have sought security 
for their wages, but have been denied. It was a free-will and 
cheerful offering by the people of the South, to place the wages of 
the negro next in payment to taxes and funeral expenses. Am I 
asked again why the colored man should vote with the Democrats ? 
I answer, that it is a surer guarantee of his individual welfare, and 
that the political association is better than with the men who seek 
his confidence that they may use him for selfish ends. 

Doubtless many acts of violence and wrong were done to colored 
people during the years immediately succeeding the close of the 
war. The contest had been long and bitter. The institution of 
slavery was associated in the minds of the people as one of the 
causes of the war. As a result of the war, the white man, impov- 
erished in the struggle, was obliged to recognize the colored man, 
who had been his hereditary bondsman, as his political equal. Who 
could expect that tranquillity would at once settle down upon the 
scenes of such violent disturbance ? The wildest optimist could not 
hope for that. All history teaches that the spirit of violence exists 
in more or less activity after the cessation of civil war. To look 
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for anything else would be as vain as to expect the ocean, vexed to 
its profoundest depths, to subside into instant tranquillity when the 
roar of the tempest is hushed. The difficulties necessarily incident 
to the condition of the country were aggravated by the unnatural 
policy which sought to place the emancipated race, in political rule, 
over the white race. Harmony could not at once follow. Indeed, 
it is hardly possible, so long as the colored men, in large masses, 
assume a position of distrust and hostility toward the white voters. 
The antagonism of race will disappear from our political contests 
when the colored people shall declare their freedom from the parti- 
san ownership that is asserted over them, throw off the influence of 
the selfish adventurers who claim to control them, and assert their 
rights as free and independent voters. 

Now, that thirteen years have passed since the close of the war, 
and the two races, during much of that period, have been living to- 
gether as citizens equal before the law, while every year their politi- 
cal relations are becoming more harmonious, can the statesman find 
no better argument to show that the colored man holds his political 
rights by precarious tenure, than that founded upon social disturb- 
ances ? 

If I may accuse Mr. Blaine, in any instance, of employing an argu- 
ment not quite up to the highest plane of statesmanship, and of lead- 
ing this discussion into the arena of mere party politics, yet I must 
thank him for the closing paragraph of his last article. For patri- 
otic sentiment, beauty of language, and grandeur of eloquence, it 
merits a high place among the noblest productions of the English 
language. 

Tuomas A, HenpRIcKs. 





















IL 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


“ We t, but will you tell me, after all, what is a public school ?” 
The propounder of this was an American gentleman, of high culture 
himself and deeply interested in the subject of education. He was 
not satisfied with the state of things in his own country, and was 
persuaded that the time had come when an effort must be made to 
meet the demand for some other stepping-stone for their boys than 
the common school or the private boarding-school, between the 
home of the American gentry and the universities. He had read 
such documents as he could lay hands on as to the English public- 
schools system, and had convinced himself that there might be 
something in it which would be of use to him in his search. At 
any rate, he would run over and study it for himself. Accordingly, 
having obtained such letters as he thought might be of use to him, 
he sailed for England, and, after consultation with and under the 
advice of some of those to whom they were addressed, made a tour of 
inspection which comprised most of the English public schools. He 
had been much pleased with his adventures: had seen a number of 
fine buildings, some of them of rare historical interest ; had got much 
information as to the methods of study and discipline ; had looked on 
at any number of cricket matches and other games, and been much 
impressed by the skill and activity of the boys, and the beauty of 
their raiment ; had talked with masters, and prefects, and other 
boys, big and little, and had come back full of all manner of facts 
and figures. But in one thing he had failed, and in a matter, too, 
which he not unreasonably held to lie at the very root of his in- 
quiry ; and so, after his six weeks’ wanderings, returned to his ori- 
ginal mentor in London, before starting on his return voyage, with 
the above question, “ What is a public school?” Many replies, 
indeed, he had heard, but none which had at all satisfied him. Thus 
he had been told by a sixth-form boy in the Eton eleven, that the 
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only public schools in England were those which played against 
each other in a yearly match at Lord’s cricket-ground ; according 
to the captain of Westminster, a royal foundation was the true 
test ; other authorities of equal weight had limited public schools 
to those entitled to contend for the Elcho shield and Spencer cup at 
the Wimbledon gatherings of the National Rifle Association. A 
Liberal under-master at Rugby had defined public schools as those 
which possessed a foundation controlled by persons in no way in- 
terested in the profits of the institution; while at Shrewsbury he 
had been assured that a charter of some Plantagenet or Tudor sov- 
ereign was of the essence of a true public school. From his own 
observations and inquiries, however, he remained quite dissatisfied 
with all and each of these definitions, and came back with steady 
persistence to his starting-point, “ What is a public school—in your 
country ?” 

The question is one of considerable difficulty. To some extent, 
however, the answer has been furnished by the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1861 to inquire into the nature and application of the 
endowments and revenues, and into the administration and manage- 
ment of certain specified colleges and schools commonly known as the 
Public Schools Commission. Nine are named in the Queen’s letter 
of appointment, viz., Eton, Winchester, Westminster, the Charter- 
house, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrews- 
bury. The reasons probably which suggested this selection were, 
that the nine named foundations had in the course of centuries 
emerged from the mass of endowed grammar-schools, and had made 
for themselves a position which justified their being placed in a dis- 
tinct category, and classed as “ public schools.” It will be seen as 
we proceed that all these nine have certain features in common, dis- 
tinguishing them from the ordinary grammar-schools which exist in 
almost every country town in England. Many of these latter are 
now waking up to the requirements of the new time and following 
the example of their more illustrious sisters. The most notable ex- 
amples of this revival are such schools as those at Sherborne, Gig- 
gleswick, and Tunbridge Wells, which, while remodeling themselves 
on the lines laid down by the Public Schools Commissioners, are to 
some extent providing a training more adapted to the means and 
requirements of our middle classes in the nineteenth century than 
can be found at any of the nine public schools. But twenty years 
ago the movement which has since made such astonishing progress 
was scarcely felt in quiet country places like these, and the old en- 
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dowments were allowed to run to waste in a fashion which is now 
scarcely credible. 

The same impulse which has put new life into the endowed 
grammar-schools throughout England has worked even more re- 
markably in another direction. The Victorian age bids fair to rival 
the Elizabethan in the number and importance of the new schools 
which it has founded and will hand on to the coming generation. 
Marlborough, Haileybury, Uppingham, Rossall, Clifton, Chelten- 
ham, Radley, Malvern, and Wellington College, are nine schools 
which have taken their place in the first rank, and, while following 
reverently the best traditions of the older foundations, are in some 
respects setting them an example of what the public-school system 
may become at its best, and how it may be adapted to meet new 
conditions of national life. 

In order, then, to get clear ideas on the general question, we must 
keep these three classes of school in mind—the nine old foundations 
recognized in the first instance by the Royal Commission of 1861 ; 
the old foundations which have remained local grammar-schools 
until within the last few years, but are now enlarging their bounds, 
conforming more or less to the public-school system, and becoming 
national institutions ; and, lastly, the modern foundations which 
started from the first as public schools, professing to adapt them- 
selves to the new circumstances and requirements of modern English 
life. The public schools of England fall under one or other of these 
categories. No one who understands the subject would question 
the claim of the modern foundations named above to the title of 
public schools, in the same sense in which it is applied to the nine. 
Of the schools in the second category only a certain number can be 
classed as public, as distinguished from local grammar-schools, and 
perhaps the best rough method for ascertaining which these are is 
furnished by the conferences of head masters, now held yearly, at 
the end of the summer term. Where the governing bodies of 
grammar-schools desire to conform to the public-school system, it 
may be assumed that they will be represented by their head masters 
on these occasions. Tried by this test there are in all some forty 
foundations, which may fairly be called the public schools of Eng- 
land, and which would have to be studied by any American educa- 
tional reformer, desirous of satisfying himself what, if any, portion 
of the system can be carried across the Atlantic to any useful pur- 
pose. 

We may now turn to the historic side of the question, dealing 
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first, as is due to their importance, with the nine schools of our first 
category. The oldest, and in some respects most famous of these, 
is Winchester School, or, as it was named by its founder, William 
of Wykeham, the College of St. Mary of Winchester, founded in 
1382. Its constitution still retains much of the impress left on it 
by the great Bishop of the greatest Plantagenet King, five centuries 
ago. ‘Toward the end of the fourteenth century Oxford was already 
the center of English education, but from the want of grammar- 
schools boys went up by hundreds untaught in the simplest rudi- 
ments of learning, and when there lived in private hostels or 
lodging-houses, in a vast throng, under no discipline, and exposed 
to many hardships and temptations. In view of this state of things, 
William of Wykeham founded his grammar-school at Winchester 
and his college at Oxford, binding the two together, so that the 
school might send up properly trained scholars to the university, 
where they would be received at New College, in a suitable aca- 
demical home, which should in its turn furnish governors and mas- 
ters for the school. As might have been expected, the school itself 
took a collegiate shape, and under the original statutes consisted 
of a warden, ten fellows, seventy scholars, a head and second mas- 
ter, three chaplains, three clerks, and sixteen choristers. All these 
were amply provided for by the original endowments, but in addi- 
tion the statutes provided for the admission of ten “ filii nobil- 
ium ac valentium personarum dicti collegii specialium amicorum,” 
who were to be educated in college at their own charges. How 
gently England deals with old institutions may be seen by compar- 
ing the Winchester of to-day with that of William of Wykeham. 
As time went on the college property increased enormously in 
value, and long periods occurred in which a very different estimate 
from that of the Bishop came to be put on the higher education. 
And so, while the school never altogether failed in its work, great 
abuses crept in. College and school were kept as a close borough ; 
the fellowships, pleasant sinecures of some five hundred pounds a 
year, and a good house, were monopolized by founders’ kin and old 
Wykehamists of quiet tastes and popular manners , the splendid 
scholarships, which carried their fortunate possessors to New Col- 
lege, franked them through the university, and often provided for 
them for life, were given without competition of any kind. All 
this is changed. The old connection between school and college 
has been preserved, but both have been thrown open, with the 
result that England does not contain two more satisfactory places 
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of education. The governing body has been thoroughly reformed, 
but it still consists of a warden and eleven fellows, of whom four 
only, instead of ten, are stipendiary and seven honorary. The sti- 
pendiary fellows are elected by the whole governing body, and must 
be persons distinguished in literature or science, or who have done 
long and eminent service to the school as masters. The honorary 
fellows, except the Warden of New College, who is one ex officio, 
have no payment from the college funds, and must be persons quali- 
fied by position or attainments to be of use to the school. The cvi- 
legers, or foundation scholars (who get a first-class education almost 
free) have increased to one hundred, selected by open competition, 
the cleverest boys being attracted from all parts of the country by 
the value of these prizes. The ten “filii valentium personarum” 
have increased, under the name of commoners, to upward of two 
hundred, who are boarded in the masters’ houses. 

The salary of the warden is now fixed at £1,700 a year and a 
house, and that of each of the four paid fellows at £700 (instead 
of ten at the lower rate named above). The head master gets from 
all sources about £3,000 a year, the second master £1,400, and the 
under-masters according to the length and value of their service, 
from £250 to £800, besides the profits of boarders in the case of 
those who have houses. The college endowments consist of real 
estate situate mainly in Hants and Wilts, producing an average 
income of upward of £17,000, and of stock producing another 
£2,000 or thereabouts in dividends. There are also thirteen church 
livings in the patronage of the warden and fellows ranging be- 
tween £100 and £600 a year. 

We must now turn to the monitorial system, which is common 
in principle to all public schools, though differing largely in detail. 
Its origin may be traced to William of Wykeham’s statutes, by 
which it is provided that “in each of the chambers three scholars 
of good character, and more advanced than their fellows in age, 
discretion, and knowledge, shall be chosen to superintend their 
chamber-fellows in their studies, to oversee them diligently, and to 
certify and inform the warden and head master from time to time 
respecting their behavior, conversation, and progress.” There are 
six chambers in college, and therefore eighteen prefects, to which 
number twelve have since been added for commoners—of these, 
eight have power only in chambers, while the remainder are full 
prefects (plend potestate prefecti), with power everywhere. Of 
these, again, five “officers” have charge of the hall, schools, library, 
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and chapel, of whom the prefect of hall is the chief, being “the gov- 
ernor of the school among the boys,” and their organ of communi- 
cation with the head master. The five officers are chosen by the 
warden, in consultation with the head master, and all are invested 
by him with their authority in a traditional form of words, of which 
the operative ones are “ preficio te sociis concameralibus, preeficio te 
aule.” The system of fagging is connected with this government 
by prefects. They and they only have power to fag, and the only 
boys exempted from fagging are those in the fifth form. It is un- 
necessary for our purpose to consider the somewhat elaborate details 
of the traditional system, which at one time pressed heavily on the 
liberty and studies of the lower boys. At present fagging is re- 
duced to running on errands, attending at breakfast and tea,,and 
fielding for a certain time at cricket. The prefects’ powers include 
that of “tunding,” or punishing corporally. We must defer any 
remark on the general system for the present, but may just note 
here that, in the milder form which it has taken of late years, fag- 
ging is undoubtedly popular among the boys at Winchester who are 
subject to it, and, strange as it may seem to transatlantic readers, 
would not be abolished to-morrow were it put to the vote of the 
forms below the fifth. 

Winchester School, though under the shadow of the founder- 
Bishop’s own cathedral, has a fine chapel of its own, in which there 
are daily morning prayers, conducted by a master, consisting of a 
portion of the Liturgy with chanting. The hours of work in school 
are on two days of the week between six and seven and on the 
other days between four and five hours, besides which the boys in 
the higher forms have composition and examination work to do out 
of school-hours. A hard-working sixth-form boy will generally 
study seven hours a day, and perhaps from nine to ten before ex- 
aminations, and will give probably on an average three more hours a 
day to cricket and other games. The boys are allowed to go where 
they please during play-hours, except in the city, which is out of 
bounds. 

Our notice of the remaining schools must be even more meager 
than the skeleton sketch we have given of the oldest of them. 
Next in date comes the royal foundation of Eton, or “ The College 
of the Blessed Mary of Eton, near Windsor.” It was founded by 
Henry VL, a. p. 1446, upon the model of Winchester, with a col- 
legiate establishment of a provost, ten fellows (reduced to seven in 
the reign of Edward IV.), seventy scholars, and ten chaplains (now 
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reduced to two, who are called “ conducts”), and a head and lower 
master, ten lay clerks, and twelve choristers. The provost and fel- 
lows are the governing body, who appoint the head master, and 
claim the right to name the provost also, though this has always in 
practice been done by the Crown. Around this center the great 
school, numbering now a thousand boys, has gathered, the college, 
however, still retaining its own separate organization and traditions. 
Besides the splendid buildings and playing-fields at Eton, the col- 
lege holds real property of the yearly value of upward of £20,000, 
and forty livings ranging from £100 to £1,200 of yearly value. 
The income of the provost is about £2,000 a year, and of the paid 
fellows £850. The offices of vice-provost, bursar, precentor, sa- 
crist, and librarian have until recently been also held by fellows. 
King’s College, Cambridge, stands in much the same relation to 
Eton as New College, Oxford, to Winchester, being fed by the 
King’s scholars year by year, and having had until recently the 
practical monopoly of the masterships at the school. King’s has 
been now thrown open to all Eton boys, oppidans as well as schol- 
ars. Besides the King’s scholarships, there are sixteen other schol- 
arships at the universities yearly competed for at Eton. The sys- 
tem of private tuition prevails there more than at any other of the 
public schools, and the school-work is consequently lighter. There 
is daily chapel with choral service on saints’ days, at which the con- 
ducts, one of whom acts also as curator to the parish of Eton, offi- 
ciate. The monitorial system scarcely exists at Eton, except in col- 
lege, the sixth-form boys being, however, expected to preserve 
order, and having the right to fag, which is shared also by the fifth 
form. The river competes with the playing-fields at Eton, where 
rowing is at least as popular as cricket, and the captain of the boats 
even a greater personage than the captain of the eleven. The boys 
are free to go where they please in play-hours, including the town 
of Windsor; but are expected to “shirk,” or, in other words, to 
run away, when they meet a master outside the playing-fields. The 
prestige of Eton, arising from its royal foundation and proximity to 
Windsor Castle, and its convenient distance from London, has made 
it the fashionable school for many generations, and has attracted to 
it large numbers of boys, the sons of rich parents, who look more 
to pleasant surroundings than high intellectual culture, and desire 
to provide them at an early age for their sons. 

The school next in date stands out in sharp contrast to Winches- 
ter and Eton. It is St. Paul’s School, founded by Dean Colet, the 
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friend of Erasmus, a. p. 1512, for the teaching of a hundred and 
fifty-three boys “of all nations and countries.” The number is 
that of the miraculous draught of fishes, which is supposed to have 
been the Dean’s guide in fixing it. There is no distinction among 
the boys, as at Winchester and Eton, between scholars and com- 
moners or oppidans, every boy having his education free, subject 
only to the payment at his admission of 4d., “once and for ever, 
for writing of his name.” Dean Colet was before all things a citi- 
zen (son of a famous Lord Mayor) and a radical reformer, and his 
notions of school management stand out in sharp contrast to those 
of Bishop and King. He will have no machinery of warden, fel- 
lows, and the rest, or allied college at the university, and has little 
confidence in clerical management. So he constituted the Mercers’ 
Guild, of which he was an hereditary member, the governing body 
of his school, to whom he conveyed certain estates in Buckingham- 
shire for its maintenance. By his statute the masters, wardens, 
and assistants of the Mercers’ Company are to choose annually two 
honest and substantial men of their fellowship as surveyors of the 
school, who shall take the charge and management for the year. 
The two surveyors, however, in practice only look after the ac- 
counts and pay the masters’ salaries, referring all questions of man- 
agement to the court of assistants of the company. The Dean’s 
plan in its working contrasts in some respects favorably, in others 
unfavorably, with those of Bishop and King: favorably as regards 
the management of the estates. These in Colet’s time produced an 
income of less than £200, which, under the management of the 
Mercers’ Company, has now risen to £10,000. And while the war- 
den, provost, and fellows have absorbed the lion’s share of the en- 
dowments at Eton and Winchester, the Mercers’ Company have 
never raised the salaries fixed for the surveyors in 1602 at £4 a 
year apiece, while the expenses of the court of assistants in con- 
nection with the school have been kept under £250 a year. On the 
other hand, the nomination of the scholars has become a matter of 
patronage, each member of the court of assistants taking them in 
rotation. They have also jealously guarded their powers, so that 
the head master has less control than in any other school, not being 
allowed even the selection and appointment of his staff. This under 
Colet’s ordinances consisted of a head master, a sur-master, and a 
chaplain, but has been enlarged to seven masters, with adequate 
salaries, the head master’s being £900, with the rents of two houses 
at Stepney and a residence adjoining the school. There is no chapel 
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attached to St. Paul’s School, the original one having been burned 
in the great fire and never rebuilt ; but Latin prayers, two of which 
were written by Erasmus, are read by the captain of the school 
twice aday. The whole of the head form (the eighth) act as moni- 
tors ; but, as the school is practically a day-school, their powers and 
duties are limited. The school buildings still stand at the east end 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, fronting on one of the noisiest thorough- 
fares in the city. The suggestion of the Public Schools Commis- 
sioners for their removal to some more retired part of the metropo- 
lis, where a small playground or at least fives courts and a gymna- 
sium might be provided, is still under the consideration of the 
Mercers’ Company. The exhibitions to the universities belonging 
to the school are (in the opinion of the late head master) too numer- 
ous and too easily obtained. No English school has a higher scho- 
lastic tradition than St. Paul’s. William Lely, the grammarian and 
first teacher of Greek in London, was the first high master, and 
Camden and Leland among the earliest. scholars, who have been 
followed by an illustrious succession from Milton to the present 
Bishop of Manchester. But of late there has been (the Commis- 
sioners remark) a growing tendency in the court of assistants to 
narrow the sphere of its operations, and convert it from a public 
school into a mere charitable foundation, useful to individuals, but 
of little public imporiance. 

Shrewsbury School, which follows next in order of seniority, 
claims a royal foundation, but is in reality the true child of the 
town’s folk. The dissolution of the monasteries destroyed also the 
seminaries attached to many of them, to the great injury of popular 
education. This was specially the case in Shropshire, so in 1551 
the bailiffs, burgesses, and inhabitants of Shrewsbury and the neigh- 
borhood petitioned Edward VI. for a grant of some portion of the 
estates of the dissolved collegiate churches for the purpose of found- 
ing a free school. The King consented, and granted to the -peti- 
tioners the appropriated tithes of several livings and a charter, but 
died before the school was organized. It was in abeyance during 
Mary’s reign, but opened in the fourth year of Elizabeth, 1562, by 
Thomas Aston, who soon drew to it not only the sons of citizens of 
Shrewsbury, but those of the gentry of Shropshire and the neigh- 
boring counties. Sir Philip Sidney, Fulke Greville, and Robert 
Devereux, afterward Earl of Essex, were among his pupils. Dis- 
cussions which at once arose as to the government of the school 
between the corporation of Shrewsbury and Mr. Aston, represent- 
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ing the Crown, were settled in 1577, temporarily, when the school 
ordinances were passed by which the Bishop of Litchfield was 
named visitor, the appointment of head master was vested in the 
master and fellows of St. John’s, and the practical control and man- 
agement in the town bailiffs and head master. There has been a 
long struggle over the foundation, the town contending for a prac- 
tical monopoly of its emoluments and benefits, which, if successful, 
would have degraded Shrewsbury from the rank of a public school. 
It has ended by the adoption of the scheme of the Public Schools 
Commissioners, and the governing body now consists of thirteen 
members—three named by the corporation of Shrewsbury, three by 
the Crown, one by each of the colleges of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and St. John’s and Magdalen, Cambridge, the remaining four being 
elected by the governing body itself. The right of gratuitous edu- 
cation is limited to forty free scholars. The thirty-four scholar- 
ships and exhibitions to the universities have been thrown open. 
The monitorial system is carried out by twelve prepostors, who, 
upon entering office, engage in writing on the part of the school 
with the head master to do and prevent certain things. They read 
the lessons in chapel, call over the names, and represent the school 
before the head master. They have the power of setting imposi- 
tions within certain limits, but none of caning. Four fags are al- 
lotted to the prepostors’ room, who serve by weekly rotation, laying 
breakfast and tea and running messages ; but there is no individual 
fagging, or fagging at games. The revenues of the school amount 
to £3,100 a year, arising almost entirely from tithe-rent charges. 
The head master’s emoluments, including profits of his boarding- 
house, are. about £2,000 a year. The school attends Sunday-morn- 
ing service at the church of St. Mary’s, but otherwise the services 
are held in the school-chapel. 

We have now reached the great group of Elizabethan schools, 
to which indeed Shrewsbury may also be said to belong, as it was 
not opened until the Queen had been three years on the throne. 
The two metropolitan schools of Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ 
were in fact founded in 1560, two years before the opening of 
Shrewsbury. Westminster as a royal foundation must take prece- 
dence. It is a grammar-school attached by the Queen to the colle- 
giate church of St. Peter, commonly called Westminster Abbey, 
and founded for the free education of forty scholars in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. The Queen, with characteristic thriftiness, provided 
no endowment for her school, leaving the costs of maintenance as 
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a charge on the general revenues of the dean and chapter, which 
indeed were, then as now, fully competent, to sustain the burden. 
Other boys have always been taught with the foundation scholars, 
the number being fixed by statute at eighty ; but this limit has not 
been observed. The scholars are elected by a system of competi- 
tion called the challenge, of the nature of the old academical dis- 
putations. The candidates, generally about thirty in number com- 
peting for ten vacancies, come up by twos before the head master, 
beginning from the lowest. The junior proceeds to challenge the 
other to translate some portion of Greek epigram or Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses prepared for the occasion. If he can correct any fault 
he takes the other boy’s place, who becomes challenger, and attacks 
in his turn. Their “helps,” senior boys whe have prepared them, 
stand by and counsel their “ men,” and the head master moderates, 
deciding the point in issue when there is any doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of an answer. The boy who remains successful now chal- 
lenges the candidate next in seniority, and so the struggle goes on 
for some six or eight weeks, the boys who are highest at its close 
getting the vacant Queen’s scholarships. These carry them either 
to Christ Church, Oxford, or Trinity, Cambridge, the heads of which 
colleges are on the governing body of the school, with the dean and 
chapter, and six laymen, four named by the Crown and two by 
the governing body. The monitorial system is in force in college. 
The four head boys, as captain and monitors, are formally intrusted 
with the maintenance of discipline by the head master before the 
whole school. The system of fagging was onerous until quite re- 
cently, so much so that its severity was noticed by the Commission- 
ers in their report in 1864. It has since been lightened by the 
appointment of servants tc do part of the work (such as calling in 
the early mornings, providing hot water, and making up fires. 
There is no school chapel, the boys attending the Abbey services. 
The hall is the room in which Henry IV. is lying sick in Shake- 
speare’s play, and the dormitories and schools form the southern 
side of Dean’s Yard. The playground is in Vincent Square, half a 
mile from the school, and the neighborhood is not a healthy one in 
any sense for boys to frequent. Moreover, the headquarters of 
rowing, for which the school was justly celebrated, have migrated 
of late years to quieter and safer waters at Putney, six miles up 
the river. Having regard to which facts, and the constant closing 
in of the city, efforts have been made to remove the school out of 
town. These, however, have failed through the opposition of old 
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Westminsters, fearful of breaking the school traditions and the 
connection with the abbey, and of abandoning the privilege which 
the upper boys possess of entrance to the galleries of the Houses of 
Parliament to hear the debates. Up to the last generation West- 
minster was the school of several of the great political families. 
Two premiers, Lords Aberdeen and Russell, were educated there, 
and many other statesmen ; and, though this is no longer the case, 
the old tradition gives way so slowly that it will probably take at 
least another generation to transplant the school to a healthier and 
more eligible site. 

Merchant Taylors’, the other metropolitan school founded in 
1560, owes its origin to Sir Thomas White, a member of the Court 
of Assistants of the company, and founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. It was probably his promise to connect the school with 
his college which induced the Company to undertake the task, and 
to declare by the statutes, taken in great part from Dean Colet, 
that their school should “ have continuance by God’s grace for ever.” 
Sir Thomas White redeemed his promise by endowing the school 
with thirty-seven fellowships at St. John’s College. The fellow- 
ships have been thrown open by an ordinance of the Privy Council 
founded on an act of Parliament, but the school still retains twenty- 
one scholarships at St. John’s, of £100 each, and tenable for seven 
years. The school is a day-school of 250 boys, the vacancies being 
filled by the nominees of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. The 
boys now pay £10 a year for their education, all the surplus cost, 
amounting to about £2,000 a year, being borne by the company, 
in whose hands the management and government of the school ex- 
clusively rest. The only trace of the monitorial system is that 
some of the elder boys assist in the school-work. There is no fag- 
ging, the boys never being together out of school-hours. Merchant 
Taylors’, it will thus be seen, is a grand foundation, of the highest 
value as a place of education to the sons of professional men and 
clerks living in London; but as a pure day-school, without the 
monitorial system, and belonging to (or at any rate claimed as be- 
longing to) a city company, would scarcely have been classed as a 
public school but for the fact that it is so included in the Public 
Schools Commission of 1861. Its inclusion tends to show how 
broad the authoritative interpretation of the term is with the Privy 
Council and the legal advisers of the Crown. 

Rugby, or the free school of Lawrence Sheriff, follows next in 
order, having been founded in 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, 
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and citizen of London. His “intent ” (as the document expressing 
his wishes is called) declares that his lands in Rugby and Browns- 
over, and his “ third of a pasture-ground in Gray’s Inn Fields, called 
Conduit Close,” shall be applied to maintain a free grammar school 
for the children of Rugby and Brownsover, and the places adjoin- 
ing, and four poor almsmen of the same parishes. These estates, 
after providing a fair schoolhouse and residences for the master 
and almsmen, at first produced a rental of only £24 13s. 4d. In 
due time, however, Conduit Close became a part of central London, 
and Rugby School the owner of eight acres of houses in and about 
the present Lamb’s Conduit Street. The income of the whole trust 
property amounts now to about £6,000, of which £255 is expended 
on the maintenance of the twelve almsmen. There is no visitor, 
and the foundation consists simply of a board of trustees, a school- 
master, assistant masters, a chaplain, and the boys. The trustees 
have from the first been country gentlemen of Warwickshire and 
the neighboring counties, who have used the school for many gen- 
erations for their own children. They were until lately self-elect- 
ing, and the same names, those of the Warwickshire landed gentry, 
appear again and again ever since the creation of the board in 
1614. The trustees possess legally almost unlimited powers over 
the management of the school, but in practice have left very large 
discretion to the head master, who in internal administration, ap- 
pointing assistant masters, regulating studies, and the like, has 
practically done what he thought best, always, however, with the 
knowledge that the power of review and correction rests with those 
to whom he is responsible for the discipline and instruction of the 
school. This responsibility has, however, been shared by the assist- 
ant masters for the last fifty years, since Arnold on his appoint- 
ment introduced the practice of holding a “levy of masters,” as 
it is called, monthly, for consultation on school business. The prac- 
tice has been attributed to his love of equality and well-known 
opinions on government ; but, whatever the origin, the custom has 
worked well, and is not likely to be disturbed. The tutorial sys- 
tem of Eton was introduced at Rugby toward the end of the last 
century by Dr. James and Dr. Ingles, Eton men who were successive- 
ly head masters. As modified by Arnold it still prevails. Rugby has 
no special connection with either university, but provides five exhi- 
bitions annually, ranging from fifty to eighty pounds, which are open 
to free competition. At Rugby the school close is thirteen acres 
in extent, and the games played in it are regulated by an assembly 
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called “big side levy,” consisting of all boys in the upper school, 
another democratic arrangement not in use in any other of the nine 
schools. The monitorial system exists in a carefully guarded form. 
The sixth fo-m, or prepostors, exercise it over the whole school, 
for the purpose of enforcing rules and preserving order. They 
have the power of fagging all boys below the fifth form. The du- 
ties of the fags are limited to dusting the sixth-form studies, mak- 
ing toast at breakfast and tea, running messages, and attendance 
at games. Attendance at football, hare and hounds, and brook- 
leaping is compulsory, except for those who are excused by a medi- 
cal certificate ; in fact, as the Commissioners report, fagging at 
games has been reduced almost “to a system of making physical 
education compulsory in all cases in which there is no reason to 
apprehend evil effects upon the health from compulsion.” The 
chapel is only used on Sundays, Good Friday, Ash Wednesday, 
Ascension and All-Saints’, and on Founders’ Day, October 19th. On 
other days there are short morning prayers in the big school and 
evening prayers in the boarding-houses, There are sixty-one foun- 
dationers, or boys living in or within ten miles of Rugby, who get 
a free education, except in tutorial work, for which they pay like 
the other boys. The head master’s emoluments, including profits 
on boarders in the schoolhouse, amount to between £3,000 and 
£4,000 a year; those of the thirteen classical assistant masters 
range from £340 to £1,620 ; those of the three mathematical from 
£580 to £1,410, while the two modern language masters get £1,284 
and £286 respectively. Of all the nine schools, it is the one which 
has made the greatest advance toward grafting a new curriculum 
of modern studies upon the old classical system, though it has 
stopped short in this respect of the best schools of the Victorian 
era. 

Harrow school was founded in 1571, four years later than Rug- 
by, by John Lyon, a yeoman of the parish. He was owner of cer- 
tain small estates in and about Harrow and Barnet, and of others 
at Paddington and Kilburn. All these he devoted to public pur- 
poses, but unfortunately gave the former for the perpetual educa- 
tion of the children and youth of the parish, and the latter for the 
maintenance and repair of the highways from Harrow and Edgware 
to London. The present yearly revenue of the school estates is 
barely over £1,000, while that of the highway trust is nearly £4,000. 
But, though the poorest in endowments, Harrow, from its nearness 
to London, and consequent attractions for the classes who spend a 
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large portion of their year in the metropolis either in attendance in 
Parliament, or for pleasure, has become the rival of Eton as a fash- 
ionable school. The governors are a corporation under charter, and 
were six in number until increased to twelve, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Public Schools Commissioners. They are accustomed to 
interfere even less than the Rugby trustees with the administration 
of the head master, who himself appoints all assistant masters, gives 
leave to open boarding-houses, and is responsible for the financial 
arrangements of the school. 

The custom, however, of masters’ levies exists at Harrow as at 
Rugby, having been introduced by Dr. Vaughan, the late head 
master and a distinguished pupil of Arnold. Harrow, like Rugby, 
has no special connection with either university, but, unlike Rugby, 
has few exhibitions open to yearly competition. Two “John Lyon” 
scholarships are given yearly, of the value of £30, and tenable for 
four years, and there is also a scholarship of £100 a year tenable 
for three years, becoming vacant every fourth year. On the other 
hand, in prizes of medals and books for the best examinations in 
special subjects, the school is unusually rich. The monitorial and 
fagging systems are similar to those of Rugby, the chief difference 
being that the monitors are only ten in number ; each monitor may 
exempt four fags from football if he is playing himself, while the 
head of the school may exempt any number, and that cricket fag- 
ging is more completely organized, the whole number of fags being 
taken in rotation, so that each boy’s turn comes only once a week. 
After three years boys are exempt from fagging, though they may 
not have reached the fifth form. Private tuition on the Eton sys- 
tem is universal. The chapel services are confined to Sundays and 
a few great festivals. The choir is composed of boys who meet for 
practice twice a week. The masters in orders preach by turns on 
Sunday, a custom found to be of great value both to themselves 
and to the boys. The foundations are boys resident in Harrow, 
and are exempt from all charges except fifteen guineas for private 
tuition and £2 10s. for school charges. The head master and sev- 
eral of the senior assistant masters have large boarding-houses, while 
others are allowed to keep smaller boarding-houses in which higher 
rates are paid, amounting on an average to an extra cost of £50 
a year. These are intended for boys whose health is such as to 
render them unfit for the rougher discipline and more bracing at- 
mosphere of large houses. The emoluments of the head master, 
after making deductions for exceptional expenses falling on him in 
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respect of repairs of the buildings and otherwise, the result of the 
want of endowments, considerably exceed £4,000 a year, those of 
the assistant masters range between £500 and £1,500. 

Last on the list of the nine schools comes the Charterhouse 
(the Whitefriars of Thackeray’s novels). It may be fairly classed 
with the Elizabethan schools, though actually founded in 1609, after 
the accession of James I. In that year a substantial yeoman, 
Thomas Sutton by name, purchased from Lord Suffolk the lately 
dissolved Charterhouse, by Smithfield, and obtained letters patent 
empowering him to found a hospital and school on the old site. 
In the patent sixteen persons are named and incorporated as gov- 
ernors, which number, consisting always of persons eminent in 
church and state, remained unaltered until increased by four under 
the advice of the Public Schools Commissioners, The governors 
meet twice a year to view the state of the hospital, make election 
of poor men and poor scholars, and do other business. The old 
Charterhouse, though situated in one of the most crowded and un- 
suitable quarters of London, had this great advantage over the 
other metropolitan schools, that it had a playground of five acres 
adjoining the buildings. The whole premises, including school 
buildings and hospital, residences for the masters of each, cloisters 
and playground, were surrounded by a high wall pierced by only 
one gateway. In this inclosure the boys lived, side by side, with 
the “poor, aged, maimed, needy, and impotent people,” the poor 
brothers of the hospital, and worshiping in the same chapel, a 
pathetic juxtaposition brought out with exquisite delicacy and hu- 
mor in Thackeray’s sketch of the last days of Colonel Newcome. 
The property of the corporation, apart from the Smithfield site, 
produced an income of about £23,000, of which about £8,000 was 
spent on the school. The boys were of three classes, sixty founda- 
tioners, named by the governors in rotation, and entitled to free 
maintenance and education, clothes, and a gown and trencher-cap, 
with an exhibition of £80 a year at either university upon passing 
a satisfactory examination at the age of eighteen ; boarders, who 
lived in the masters’ houses, and day boys paying £18 18s. for their 
education. The monitorial and fagging systems were much the 
same as at Westminster, except that all boys in and above the fourth 
form were exempt. But the old school in Smithfield is a thing of 
the past. Since the visit of the Public Schools Commissioners in 
1862, the governors, acting in the spirit of their recommendations, 
have transplanted the school to one of the most beautiful parts of 
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England, in the neighborhood of Guildford. The great value of 
the site of the old school has enabled them to proceed in the most 
liberal manner, and the new school buildings, boarding-houses, and 
arrangements of all kinds are equal, if not superior, to those of any 
other school in the kingdom. This experiment, the first of the kind, 
has been eminently successful, and its results have by this time 
reconciled most old Carthusians to the partial break in the school 
traditions and the severance of their school from the hospital and 
the poor brethren. 

The above sketch, though necessarily meager, will, it is hoped, 
help to put our readers on the right road toward an understanding 
of the English public-school system, which undoubtedly furnishes 
one more example of the curious anomalies which are found in every 
department of the many-sided life of the country, and also of the 
strong practical sagacity which underlies the national character, 
and enables the nation, with all its strange wastefulness and indif- 
ference to logical methods, to achieve its ends and get what it 
needs, practically if not scientifically. We have only to look at 
the names of the founders to see how the need for such institutions 
as these schools must have been felt in all parts of the nation before 
and at the time of the revival of learning. The Crown, great 
churchmen, municipalities, commercial guilds, city tradesmen, yeo- 
men of the counties, are all there; in fact, the only class conspicu- 
ous by its absence is that of the great nobles and landed gentry— 
the very class which has in the long run made most use of the 
schools. The main object of the founders seems in all cases to 
have been the promotion of the best learning then obtainable ; the 
next, the benefit of certain specified localities and of the poor. The 
two objects proved in the end incompatible, and one or other had 
to give way ; time would show which it was to be. It soon ap- 
peared that there was no demand for the best learning among the 
poor, and so scores of Tudor grammar-schools gave up offering it 
at all, and fell gradually into decay and paralysis, from which they 
are only now awakening. On the other hand, there was and con- 
tinued to be a fair demand for “the best learning” among the 
landed gentry and the professional and mercantile classes, and this 
demand the nine schools which remained comparatively faithful to 
their highest trust were there to meet with more or less success. 
And so (as the Commissioners declare in their report) “ public- 
school education as it exists in England, and in England only, has 
grown up chiefly within their walls, and has been propagated from 
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them ; and, though now surrounded by younger institutions of a 
like character, and of great and increasing importance, they are 
still in common estimation its acknowledged types, as they have 
for several generations been its principal centers.” 

We are quite conscious, however, that, after having gone with 
us so far, the American inquirer in whose company we started will 
still be entitled to repeat his question in a slightly modified form, 
and to say: “ You have only told me that certain specified institu- 
tions, differing widely in their constitutions and methods of teach- 
ing and discipline, are public schools in your sense, and that they 
are so because they give a public-school education. Now, then, 
what is this public-school education which they give?” The same 
question confronted the Public Schools Commissioners whom we have 
so often cited, and is adverted to by them in the introduction to 
their report. They, speaking to an English audience, were able to 
a certain extent to give it the go-by, and, in their report, to treat 
public-school education as “a phrase which is popular and suff- 
ciently intelligible,” without attempting to define its precise mean- 
ing. But this, at any rate, is not so in America, and their example 
can not be followed in these pages. What gives the subject such 
interest as it possesses for Americans is the almost entire absence, 
even in the Eastern States, of educational constitutions answering 
the purposes which the nine schools, and their modern rivals, serve 
in the United Kingdom. However democratic a nation may be in 
spirit and character, and in its political and social constitution and 
organization, the time must come when it will breed a gentry, 
leisure class, aristocracy, call it by what name you will, as certainly 
(as Mr. Emerson has said) as it will breed women. The more vig- 
orous and prosperous the nation, the sooner will the class arise ; and 
the more healthy the class, the more certain will it be to insist on 
the highest culture attainable for its boys and girls. 

But the highest culture can not be brought to every man’s door. 
However good your common-school system may be, you can not 
have a thoroughly satisfactory school, so far as instruction is con- 
cerned, except in great centers of population ; and, in those great 
centers, though the school-work and teaching may be as good as 
you require, the conditions of life are not the best for boys (leaving 
girls out of the question) from twelve to eighteen, the years be- 
tween the home schoolroom and the university. Besides, a large 
portion of the class in question live too far from the great centers 
to make use of the best common schools, without sending their 
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boys for long periods from under their own roofs. Some system of 
boarding-schools, therefore, must be established ; and the problem 
is how it can be best done, what conditions of government, disci- 
pline, and instruction, will suit the national character and habits 
best, and turn out the kind of men whom the commonwealth needs 
most. 

That the English public-school system, with all its faults and 
shortcomings, has done this work for the old country in a fairly 
satisfactory manner is an unquestioned fact, and might perhaps be 
safely assumed here. We prefer, however, to cite the highest testi- 
mony on the point. The Public Schools Commissioners in their 
report, after a very searching criticism on many parts of the sys- 
tem, confess the obligations which England owes to the schools, 
“which, were their defects far greater than they are, would entitle 
them to be treated with the utmost tenderness and respect”; and, 
after speaking of the service they have rendered in the maintenance 
of classical literature as the staple of English education, “a service 
which far outweighs the error of having clung to these studies too 
exclusively,” continues : “ A second and greater service still is the 
creation of a system of government and discipline for boys, the ex- 
cellence of which has been universally recognized, and which is ad- 
mitted to have been most important in its influence on national 
character and social life. It is not easy to estimate the degree in 
which the English people are indebted to these schools for the 
qualities on which they pique themselves most—for their capacity 
to govern others and control themselves, their aptitude for combin- 
ing freedom with order, their public spirit, their vigor and manli- 
ness of character, their strong but not slavish respect for public 
opinion, their love of healthy sport and exercise. These schools 
have been the chief nurseries of our statesmen ; in them, and in 
schools modeled after them, men of all the various classes that 
make up English society, destined for every profession and career, 
have been brought up on the footing of social equality, and have 
contracted the most enduring friendships and some of the ruling 
habits of their lives ; and they have had perhaps the largest share 
in molding the charaeter of an English gentleman. The system, 
like other systems, has had its blots and imperfections ; there have 
been times when it was at once too lax and too severe—severe in its’ 
punishments, but lax in superintendence and prevention ; it has per- 
mitted if not encouraged some roughness, tyranny, and license, but 
these defects have not seriously marred its wholesome operation ; 
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and it appears to have gradually purged itself of them in a remark- 
able degree. Its growth, no doubt, is due to those very qualities in 
our national character which it has itself contributed to form, but 
justice bids us add that it is due likewise to the wise munificence 
which founded the institutions under whose shelter it has been en- 
abled to take root, and to the good sense, temper, and ability of the 
men by whom, for successive generations, they have been governed.” 

In the case of nations of the same race, and so nearly identical 
in character and habits as the people of the United States and the 
English, it may reasonably be assumed that a system which has 
borne such fruits in the one is at least worth the careful examina- 
tion of the other. We propose, therefore, in a future number to 
recur to the subject, and consider what is of the essence and what 
are the mere accidents of the English public-school system, in the 
assurance that, whether it may or may not approve itself to the 
American people, an intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
it will greatly help them in determining how to deal best with their 
own boys at the age when the mind is “ wax to receive and marble 
to retain,” and the characters of most men take the bent and impress 
which they never lose in after-life. 

Tuomas Hucues, 





Il. 
GERMAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 


“No one who watches events which are now happening 
can doubt that, if Socialism should continue to advance with 
so much rapidity as it has lately shown in Germany and the 
United States, the day is not far distant when the Socialists 
will be able to control the legislations of these countries.” 


Sucu were the warning words recently uttered at the English 
University of Cambridge by the eminent economist and member of 
Parliament, Mr. Henry Fawcett. There is little doubt that most 
Americans who have chanced to notice this prophecy have summa- 
rily dismissed it with the consoling reflection that there is no dan- 
ger, because there is no truth in Mr. Faweett’s fears. Yet the mere 
partial fulfillment of these forebodings would mark a change more 
momentous than any that is recorded in the history of our race. . 
To examine in detail, however, the origin and progress of modern 
Socialism, or the certain consequences which the triumph of its 
principles would involve, is no purpose of the present paper. But, 
in order to fulfill the object in view, it will be necessary to cast a 
cursory glance at the growth and doctrines of the new creed, before 
approaching a subject which is but a branch of the parent tree that 
has fastened its roots in the countries of the Old World. 

In studying the operations of surrounding society the conclu- 
sions of the modern mind are ordinarily determined by certain 
antecedent conditions. Results are predicted by certain rules or 
laws, fixed and formulated by the light of repeated and recorded 
experience. While science has become a history, history has be- 
come a science. Given to the modern historian certain premises, 
his conclusions are at hand, and his inferences are ordinarily derived 
with the same certainty with which the chemist forecasts the com- 
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bination of atoms. So it became possible for Edmund Burke to 
predict the effects of the French Revolution, and thus the powerful 
mind of Pitt foresaw the inevitable fall of Napoleon. Men so 
short-sighted as Jefferson may have seen in the outburst of the 
French Revolution the dawn of an era of universal happiness. 
But, by the calmer and more observing exponents of history, the 
salient and inevitable results of the people’s reign could be predicted 
with the same precision with which Leverrier foretold the existence 
of anew planet. And why? For the simple reason that in vari- 
ous guises “all this had been before.” From time immemorial 
modern society had formed two great camps. The men who had all 
to gain had striven with the men who had all to lose. The one side 
formed the defensive, the other the offensive party. The one be- 
came the party of conservatism, the other the party of reaction. No 
sooner had the democrats reached the coveted goal of wealth than, 
like Juno, a goddess in pursuit but a cloud in possession, the prin- 
ciples of the pursuer vanished with the attainment of his end. 
The ardent democrat of yesterday became the stanch conservative 
of to-day. The democracy of one era became the conservatism of 
the succeeding one. The dream of one age was the science of the 
next. Again and again the mass of the people had watched this 
evolution with alarm and apprehension. Repeatedly society was 
declared not sufficiently elastic to meet the strain. Each fresh gen- 
eration had asked itself the question, How far can radicalism ad- 
vance without bursting the bonds of society? And each time the 
question was solved by repeating it. 

But the cause of strife—the swmmum bonum—had been wealth 
alone. And there could be no radical displacement of the funda- 
mental fabric of society, so long as all parties stood on the one 
ground of the supreme value of property. The aim and the object 
of all classes were identical. They all bowed down to Mammon. 

Suddenly, within the memory of men still living, there sprang into 
existence, in full panoply, a counter party—a counter revolution, 
nominally endowed with public and universal aims, and destined to 
redeem the great mass of human sufferers by organized and orderly 
confederation. Hitherto our civilization had been one of property. 
It was now proposed to make it one of competency. Universal co- 
operation was to take the place of universal competition. The capi-| 
talist and the poor man alike were to vanish from the face of soci- 
ety. State effort was to supplant individual effort, and the central 
Government to be controlled and governed by universal and united 
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codperation. It was for the first time proposed to Swedenbor- 
gianize society by investing every man with a dynamic value in 
the mechanism of state. Never before had this doctrine been ad- 
vanced. Never had it been known to cast before it even the faintest 
shadow. Neither the republican society of Plato, of Fourier, or of 
Babeuf ; nor the hierarchical and aristocratic of Saint Simon ; nor 
the theocratic of the Essenes ; nor the despotic of the Peruvians or 
Jesuits ; nor the polygamous of the the Mormons ; nor the material- 
istic of Robert Owen ; nor the terrorism of Robespierre, had ever 
contemplated universal and equal distribution of property, coupled 
with a general and coercive recruiting of its members. 

In Germany, the classic land of modern Socialism, the new creed 
was first proclaimed. Hardly twenty-five years have elapsed since 
it first found expression in the person of its great tribune, Ferdinand 
Lassalle, a leader at once endowed with the fanaticism of Robes- 
pierre, the philosophic mind of Kant, and the personal magnetism 
of O’Connell. His numerous apostles, stronger than the great 
prophet himself in their denunciation of the “cruel, brazen law of 
wages,” soon built up the party now known as the party of German 
Socialism. If we are to believe the words of the great German 
Chancellor, this man, despite his professions, detested the burgher 
because he was not sufficiently imbued with admiration for his lead- 
er, while he despised the workman because he bargained too closely 
for submission ; and, “in revenge,” says Prince Bismarck, “he wor- 
shiped Lassalle.” But however this may be, Lassalle, “thinker and 
man of war,” as his epitaph reads, will remain the first high priest of 
the new social creed, and the prophet of a social system which has 
made all Europe quake and brought the most powerful minister of 
modern times to declare that “in all the great German Empire his 
dog alone remains unshaken in his allegiance.” It is indeed due 
to such leaders as Lassalle and Karl Marx, and the great learning 
which they brought to the cause, that the intellectual classes of 
Germany were permeated with the new principles of Socialism, and 
it is to them that it owes its growth and success in the fatherland. 
How different from France, where the remnants of feudalism had 
provoked the anarchic attack of the great Revolution, and finally 
spent its untutored forces in the after-birth of the July Revolution 
and the Commune! For neither the Commune nor communism 
could endure so long as the first Napoleon went down to posterity 
with the Code in his hand, and so long as discontent was confined 
to the lowest orders. Indeed, most traces of Socialism have now 
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vanished from French soil, and the fact would seem partly due to the 
slow and silent operation of the Code Napoléon, which imposes upon 
all testators an equal distribution of property, and partly to the dis- 
tribution of a great debt among the masses of the people. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the eastern neighbor of the 
German confederation, we find quite another picture. It is not from 
the working classes that the ranks of nihilism are recruited in the 
great empire of the Czars. The Russian mowjik is content with the 
poverty and obscurity that fall to his lot. It is only when roused 
by agitators like Serge Netchaieff, an ex-professor of Moscow Uni- 
versity, that he is moved from the lethargy of his passive condition. 
In Russia, Socialism, as the recent and alarming students’ riots at- 
test, is confined almost wholly to the intellectual classes which 
struggle in sympathy with the movement inGermany. Within the 
last eight years the Russian nihilists have quadrupled their num- 
bers, and the existence of Socialism may well be considered ominous 
and dangerous to an autocracy where the intellectual classes wield 
the powers of state, and number in their own ranks secret mem- 
bers of the new persuasion. Indeed, the wave of liberalism and 
nihilism which has lately passed over the dominions of the Czar 
is not viewed without concern by the German Chancellor himself, 
whose powerful and forecasting intellect has even crossed the sea 
to watch and promote the progress now making by his enemies in 
the greatest republic of modern times. 

It is the present purpose to consider the advance of Social- 
ism in America, and especially the importation to this country of 
German Socialism with its measures and its men. We have reason 
to believe that few Americans perceive the danger that is daily 
growing in their presence under the shrewd and fostering protec- 
tion of Prince Bismarck. Not many months ago, when Europe 
was panic-stricken by four successive attempts in one year upon 
the lives of three monarchs, Prince Bismarck, by the famous bill 
passed in the Reichstag, laid low the Socialist propaganda in Ger- 
many. By the repressive measures of this bill two million Germans 
were deprived of their constitutional rights. Of these two mil- 
lions, the German Government, supremely conscious of its own 
best interests, is now making attempts, direct and indirect, to 
drive a large portion to this country. It is here proposed to show 
how far this element of German Socialism has already fixed its 
fangs in the most susceptible portion of our people, and threat- 
ens, with a larger increase of representatives and loquacious agita- 
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tors, to diffuse its poison into all classes sufficiently indigent and 
sufficiently ignorant to join the great caravan of the discontented. 

It seems indeed curious that Socialism, a movement so menacing 
to the peace of the military despotisms of the Russian and German 
Empires, should have reached our shores, and found foothold in this 
land of freedom and of plenty. It was long believed that neither 
discord nor discontent could ever cross the threshold of the young 
republic. She was the home of the oppressed, the asylum of the 
outcast. In a land flowing with milk and honey, where fortune and 
nature had vied with each other in their gifts, men thought to see 
and to foresee the realization of humanity’s fondest hopes. En- 
dowed with wealth, with all the fundamental principles of political 
liberty, a boundless and exhaustless territory, it seemed as if Amer- 
ica were destined to dispel the night of ages, and to regenerate 
mankind. With earnest solicitude the wisest heads of Europe 
watched the progress of the great experiment. But the outbreak 
of the war of secession, foreseen and predicted by De Tocqueville, 
brought all calculation to a standstill, and modified and convulsed 
the whole condition of our social fabric. It introduced caste. It 
made of the republic a plutocracy. It altered and remolded our 
commercial and economic systems. It fostered protection. It cre- 
ated speeulation, extravagance, an immense debt, and poverty. It 
was through the operation of these changes and innovations that the 
prevalence of Socialistic principles became possible in the United 
States ; and while we have been discussing the possibility of a Mon- 
gol invasion, and the incapacity of the negro for responsible gov- 
ernment, we have failed to notice the new enemy who may at no 
distant day plunge capital and labor into a conflict calculated to 
test the strength of a weak government even more severely than 
the late civil war. 

To the ninety-nine out of every hundred of our people, Socialism 
in this country means nothing more than an empty name applied 
to strange and visionary radicals. To such it will be surprising if 
not alarming to learn that there are, in the leading and most popu- 
lous States of the Union, thousands upon thousands of enrolled mem- 
bers of the regular Socialist organization, and that in numbers they 
largely exceed the organization which first elicited attention in Ger- 
many. We do not include the “Butlerites” and “ Kearneyites ” 
and other children of discontent, ever ready to give ear to their 
tempters, and to follow in the wake of the first successful dema- 
gogue or party that may lead the crusade against capital. Such 
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demagogues are already at hand, and dare to-day to raise their 
voice in the supreme councils of the nation. Not many months 
have passed since a United States Senator declared in debate at 
Washington that the combat of the future lay between the men 
who own the public debt and those who are to pay it, “if it és 
to be paid at all.” Nor does this estimate include the unnum- 
bered thousands who have signified their allegiance to the cause 
of Socialism, without affixing their signatures as enrolled mem- 
bers of the brotherhood. The large number of self-supporting So- 
cialist newspapers alone attests the existence of an immense sym- 
pathizing (though for the present silent) mass of men. And the 
success and extent of the movement are the more appreciable after a 
careful comparison of the relative increase of the Socialist vote, 
recently polled in the large cities of the Union, with that cast in 
Berlin during late years. By this it appears that the result at the 
polls of our large political centers, such as New York and Chicago, 
shows amore rapid growth of the Socialist vote than that cast at Ber- 
lin, when the increase was considered sufficiently alarming to call for 
restrictive measures. And the wonder grows greater when upon 
investigation it is ascertained that the moving spirits of our Social- 
ist party are German agitators—many of them recently imported 
from the fatherland. These men lend to the cause all th¢ir knowl- 
edge, pertinacity, and experience. We speak of such men as F. 
Leib and Paul Grottkau, convicted and condemned, some time 
since, by the tribunals of Berlin, and Gustav Lyser and Henry 
Eude—both escaped from the prisons of Frankfort, the latter having 
since taken a prominent part in the Paris Commune. Indeed, the 
sympathy and the union of the American party with the German 
movement may be seen from the fact that, previous to the last 
election in Germany, a considerable sum was raised in the United 
States to aid the Socialists in defraying election expenses in Prus- 
sia. There these funds were instrumental in swelling the majority 
against a friendly Government. 

Mr. Seward once declared that of all the elements which entered 
into our national composition the German was the element which he 
most feared. The discontented and revolutionary spirit which 
characterizes the German mind, coupled with the little learning 
which every citizen of the fatherland brings with him, and the 
clannishness of his race, seemed to Mr. Seward a danger menacing 
to the existing order of things. It is indeed true that the German 
combines in his nature traits dangerous to the fundamental princi- 
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ples of the present system of our society. Abject in adversity and 
minority, he becomes aggressive when favored by fortune and num- 
ber. We have seen these features developed in Europe and even 
in our own country. We have witnessed the abject degradation of 
the German, when at the beginning of the century so-called Dutch 
slaves were sold in cargoes to the highest bidder. In the year 
1817 six thousand German redempticners were landed in Pennsyl- 
vania, where whole families were purchased by free negroes, of 
which there were then large numbers in Maryland.* That the 
German, despite the quality of infection that characterizes his doc- 
trines, is of a clannish nature which with difficulty loses all traces 
of German origin, may be easily seen in Pennsylvania, the State 
which has suffered most from the ravages of Socialism. In that 
State there may be found at the present day whole communities of 
these people who have preserved the mother tongue to the exclusion 
of the Engish language. There can indeed be little doubt that 
German colonization, wherever it goes, is apt to illustrate the dic- 
tum of Lamartine when he said of the Turks that they were camped 
in Europe. As the Turk brings with him all the peculiarities of 
barbarism, so the German imports all the characteristics of the 
fatherland, and hands them down to succeeding ages without the 
Balkans for a barrier or the Koran for a curb. 

Mr. Seward’s fears apply pertinently to a large part of the 
six million Germans who now form a portion of the American 
Union. Of these the Socialists justly claim large numbers, and, 
if we examine the first acts and constitution of the Socialistie Labor 
party, it will appear that from its very foundation the chief offi- 
cials and ringleaders of the organization were and still are Germans, 
not a few of whom have been expelled or have fled from their 
native country because of conspiracy against society. Nevertheless, 
these men have become the leaders of a great national and Ameri- 
can movement. 

At the first National Convention of Socialists, held at Philadelphia 
July 19, 1876, the year preceding the great railway strikes, three- 
fourths of the delegates present bore German names. A previous 
convention had been held at Pittsburg, the hotbed of the railway 
strikes, but no regular constitution was there adopted. At the Union 
Congress of Philadelphia, however, lasting some days, the party first 
received from its sponsors the name of the “ Workingmen’s Party 


* See official report (p. 27) of Herr von Fiirstenvirther, Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 
1818. 
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of the United States.” Here a constitution was finally formulated 
and adopted amid excitement and exhortations to keep cool, and 
here the first appeal was made to the great working classes of the 
United States. In these seditious words did Messrs. Sorge and 
Gabriel, two German delegates to the Union Congress, make their 
appeal to the country : “ Rise, then, ye sons and daughters of labor ! 
Rally round its flag, and carry it to the heights of humanity! Alter 
and amend whatever we did wrong or may be impracticable, but join 
hands with us for the establishment of that fraternal union of the 
disinherited and down-trodden wages-laborer which will relieve us 
from the evils of capitalistic society.” These words strengthened the 
faithful, and the strikes grew with their growth and strengthened 
with their strength. 

At the National Congress of the workingmen held at Newark, 
New Jersey, at the end of December, 1877, the year of the great labor 
strikes, the name of the party was changed to the “ Socialistic Labor 
Party,” and most of the clauses of the platform and constitution 
adopted at Philadelphia were retained. Here, however, all the 
principles were duly discussed and adopted by an assembly consid- 
erably larger than the Union Congress. It comprised among its 
members representatives from the remotest States of the Union. 
In this large assembly, again, over one half of the representatives 
were German, and the elected chairman, as well as two thirds 
of the committees chosen, could boast a German origin. Indeed, 
at this meeting the inconvenience attending the presence of so many 
German agitators, but lately arrived from the mother country and 
totally ignorant of the English language, became so apparent that 
a resolution was passed recommending each section to send to future 
conventions of the party delegates familiar with the English tongue. 
The following platform was adopted. We give it as it appeared 
in the last election bulletins. To any reader familiar with the writ- 
ings of Lassalle and Karl Marx, it will present but an abstract 
from their works : 


“ The earth is man’s, and the fullness thereof.” 


THE NATIONAL PLATFORM AND PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIAL- 
ISTIC LABOR PARTY. 


“Lanor being the source of all wealth and civilization, and useful labor 
being possible only by and through the associated efforts of the people, the 
results of labor should, therefore, in all justice, belong to society. The sys- 
tem under which society is now organized is imperfect and hostile to the 
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general welfare, since through it the directors of labor, necessarily a small 
minority, are enabled in the competitive struggle to practically monopolize 
all the means of labor—all opportunities to produce for and supply the wants 
of the people—and the masses are therefore maintained in poverty and de- 
pendence. 

“The industrial emancipation of labor, which must be achieved by the 
working classes themselves, independent of all political parties but their own, 
is consequently the great end, to which every political movement should be 
subordinate as a means. 

“Since the ruling political parties have always sought only the direct inter- 
est of the dominant or wealthy classes, endeavored to uphold their industrial 
supremacy, and to perpetuate the present condition of society, it is now the 
duty of the working people to organize themselves into one great Labor 
party, using political power to achieve industrial independence. The material 
condition of the working people in all civilized countries being identical, and 
resulting from the same cause, the struggle for industrial emancipation is in- 
ternational, and must naturaily be codperative and mutual; therefore the 
organization of National and International Trade and Labor Unions upon a 
socialistic basis is an absolute necessity. For these reasons the Socialistic 
Labor party has been founded. We demand that the resources of life—the 
means of production, public transportation and communication, land, ma- 
chinery, railroads, telegraph lines, canals, etc., become, as fast as practicable, 
the common property of the whole people through the Government—to 
abolish the wage system and substitute in its stead codperative production, 
with a just distribution of its rewards. 

“The Socialistic Labor party presents the following demands as measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the working people under our present competi- 
tive system and to gradually accomplish the entire removal of the same: 

“1. Eight hours for the present as a legal working day, and prompt pun- 
ishment of all violators. 

“2. Sanitary inspection of all conditions of labor, means of subsistence 
and dwellings included. 

“3. Bureaus of Labor Statistics in all States as well as in the National 
Government. The officers of the same to be elected by the people. 

“4, Prohibition of the use of prison labor by private employers or cor- 
porations. 

“5. Prohibition of the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age in industrial establishments. 

**6. Compulsory education of all children under fourteen years of age. 
All materials, books, etc., necessary in the public schools, to be furnished 
free of charge. 

“7, Prohibition of the employment of female labor in occupations detri- 
mental to the health or morality, and equalization of women’s wages with 
those of men, where equal service is performed. 

“8. Strict laws making employers liable for all accidents resulting through 
their negligence to the injury of their employees. 
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“9. All wages to be paid in the lawful money of the nation and at inter- 
vals of time not exceeding one week. Violations of this rule to be legally 
punished. 

“10. All conspiracy laws operating against the right of workingmen to 
strike or induce others to strike shall be repealed. 

“11. Gratuitous administration of justice in all courts of law. 

**12. All indirect taxation to be abolished, and a graded income tax col- 
lected in its stead. 

“13. All banking and insurance to be conducted by the Government. 

“14, The right of suffrage shall in no wise be abridged. 

“15. Direct popular legislation, enabling the people to propose or reject 
any law at their will, and introduction of minority representation in all legis- 
lative elections. 

“16. Every public officer shall be at all times subject to prompt recall by 
the election of a successor. 

“17. The importation of coolies under contract must be immediately pro- 
hibited, and those now in America under similar obligations shall be released 
from the same. 

“The ignorance of the workingman as to his rights and wrongs is the 
cause of his enslavement by the intelligent ruffians of the age. 

“Production belongs to the producer ; the tools belong to the toiler. 

“ Economical, political, and religious liberty constitute the Holy Trinity of 
Human Freedom.” 


It was decided at Newark to conduct the affairs of the party by 
conventions, executive committees, and a board of supervision, the 
National Convention to assemble at least once in every two years, 
and the organization to be divided into sections embracing the 
whole of the United States. The following extracts from rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Newark Convention will give some 
conception of the care and minuteness with which the society is 
organized : 


“Ten persons may form a section, providing they acknowledge the plat- 
form and constitution and resolutions of the National and State Conventions, 
and belong to no other political party. They shall demand admission to the 
party by sending a list of members to the National Executive Committee, and 
both list of membership and dues for the year to the State Executive Commit- 
tee. Each section shall send each month a report of its numerical and finan- 
cial condition, also its progress and prospects, to the National and also the 
State Executive Committee. It shall establish proper connections with the 
trades-unions, and endeavor to organize new ones upon the Socialistic basis. 

“Only one main section shall be established in each city or town. When 
necessary, however, additional sections may be formed by those unable to 
take part in business meetings conducted in the English language. But in 
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matters of local importance, especially in political campaigns, all the sections 
shall be as one body. 

“ The section shall be the judge of its own members and responsible for 
their actions. 

“ Sections of different localities may propose the calling of a special State 
Convention. Ten sections are necessary to form a State organization. All 
ward and district organizations, including all branches and suburbs, shall be- 
long to the main section. No ward or district organization shall conduct 
business of an importart local character independently of the main section. 
Each section shall hold an agitation meeting at least once every two weeks, 
and a regular business meeting at least once a month. Three fourths of the 
members of a section must be wages-workers. The names of all persons ap- 
plying for admission to the party must be voted upon at the regular business 
meeting of the main local section. Every section belonging to the party for 
three months prior to the National Convention, and which has fulfilled all its 
obligations, is entitled to representation therein by one delegate for each one 
hundred members or fraction thereof.” 


The National Convention frames the national platform, decides 
the form of organization, nominates the national candidates, and 
directs the national agitation, selects the place where the next 
National Convention will be held, and where the National Executive 
Committee and the Board of Supervision will be located. It fixes 


the salaries of party officers. It selects the corresponding and finan- 
cial secretaries, and investigates and decides all difficulties within the 
party. 


“The State Conventions will assemble at a proper time where the State 
elections are held. Each section is entitled to representation in the State 
Convention by one delegate for every fifty members or fraction thereof. 

“The State Convention frames the State platform, nominates the State 
candidates, and decides where the State Executive Committee shall be located. 
All State and local platforms must be based upon the national platform, and 
shall not conflict with the principles therein declared. There is a National 
Executive Committee, and in each State a State Executive Committee. It is 
the duty of the National Executive Committee to carry out the resolutions of 
the National Convention, to organize and centralize the movement, to conduct 
and manage the agitation generally, and to establish proper relations and 
communication with the trades-unions of our own country and with the Social- 
istic parties of Europe. It is further incumbent upon it to issue semi-annu- 
ally a report of the party, stating definitely the condition of every section and 
of the party’s finances. 

“The State Executive Committees are required to send every three months 
a full report showing the condition of their sections to the National Executive 
Committee. There is a board of supervision whose duty it is to watch over 
the acts of the National Executive Committee and of the whole party. 
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“Tn each State organization the sections pay five cents per month for each 
member of the State Executive Committee, from which funds the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee pays to the National Executive Committee the sum of 
three cents per month. In case of need the National Executive Committee 
may with concurrence of the Board of Supervision call for the collection of 
voluntary contributions to the national funds. 


All members, in acknowledging the platform and constitution, 
take upon themselves the obligations to assist each other to the 
extent of their ability in case of need. Each section elects from 
its midst an organizer, agitator, or, in other words, “a drummer,” 
whose business it is to recruit as many members as can be enticed 
to join the ranks of the party. 


“Tt is incumbent upon every member to pay, as monthly dues, at least ten 
cents, of which sum five cents is sent to the State Executive Committee. In- 
valids or unemployed members are excused from these payments. 

“The emancipation of women is to be accomplished with the emancipa- 
tion of men, and the so-called woman’s rights question to be solved with 
the labor question. 

“Every member is expected to subscribe for at least one of the party or- 
gans.” 


We now come to the measures adopted for the regulation of 
the press. These very clearly demonstrate not only the essentially 
German character of the Socialistic Labor party, but they offer the 
conclusion in one sense encouraging, that German Socialism is not 
initiative with the people of the United States, although their minds 
have proved singularly receptive to foreign influences. It has thus 
come to pass that we have to deal with a national movement led by 
German agitators. 

The regulations prescribe that the party shall maintain but one 
official organ in each language, namely, the “ Arbeiterstimme ” (Ger- 
man) of New York, the “Delnicke Listy” (Bohemian) of New 
York, and the “Socialist ” (American) of Chicago. 

We are told in the regulations that the party organs shall repre- 
sent the interests of the working people, and spread among them a 
knowledge of social economy, or in other words a knowledge of 
the beneficent results accruing to all indigent people by the equal dis- 
tribution of property. Although the “ Arbeiterstimme” is declared 
the official German organ of the party, there is now published in 
New York the “Volks-Zeitung,” another German journal, which 
boasts a daily circulation of ten thousand copies; yet a year has not 
elapsed since its foundation. All Socialistic newspapers espousing 
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the interests of the party are conducted on the codperative plan, 
and are said to be mostly self-sustaining—a significant fact when it 
is considered that enormous sums have been sunk in numerous 
efforts to establish party organs in this country, and that for the 
first time in the United States journals hostile to the law of the 
land have met with sufficient encouragement to prosper. It also is 
significant to note that, out of twenty-seven journals published in 
the interests of the party, fifteen are edited by German agitators. 
By the light of these facts it may be seen how perfect is the organi- 
zation of the Socialist Labor party in the United States, as recon- 
structed since the strikes. The following extract from a letter writ- 
ten in the month of May last by an influential American Socialist, 
and recently published in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” will 
serve to indicate the opinions prevailing in the ranks of the party 
itself concerning the progress now making : 


“ We are at work not only in the great cities but in many others, and are 
gaining ground with a rapidity at which even we are astonished. Since July 
last, in tea months, the number of our followers has quadrupled, and we have 
every reason to believe that the progress will continue in the same ratio. In 
Cincinnati the recruits are drilled every week, and from week to week the 
number of volunteers under arms increases from five to eight per cent.” 


We have given a somewhat elaborate account of the laws 
formulated for the Labor party in this country under the auspices 
of German agitators, that, with these hitherto unpublished facts be- 
fore him, it may be within the power of the reader to judge of the 
extent and ability of an organization which, if at any moment 
swelled by numbers and stimulated by industrial depression, might 
burst upon us as a mighty torrent, perhaps too powerful to stem at 
the outset, and cal. clated to threaten the best social and business 
interests of a country vast in extent of territory and fairly destitute 
of military protection. 

To the indigent and ignorant laborer, indeed, we must confess 
that the whole scheme of the new social order wears a most allur- 
ing aspect. It is easy to picture the Arcadian Utopia which rises in 
his ravished fancy. Universal brotherhood, comfort and plenty, 
free railways, free telegraphs, free theatres and amusements, gra- 
tuitous instruction, an end to imprisonment, an end to caste, ma- 
terialism to replace religion, “the mere opinion of nations,” the 
state the universal, sole proprietor and administrator of the entire 
industry of the country ; state help in every direction, all men to 
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feed and fatten at the public crib; in fact, an end to care and 
trouble, and an era of competency and contentment, such as dis- 
tinguished the home of Evangeline, where “the richest was poor, 
and the poorest lived in abundance.” 

These hopes are indeed bright and alluring. They are often, no 
doubt, presented by sincere and good men, free from the blood of 
the Commune, and actuated by pure motives. But the obverse of 
the medal which reason forces upon thoughtful men offers barriers 
insurmountable in practice. It is not our purpose to show, save 
incidentally, that the programme of modern Socialism aims at the 
destruction of the best interests of society, or that it is devoid of 
those possibilities or enduring characteristics which mark every suc- 
cessful innovation. Able and dispassionate disquisitions to this effect 
are to be found in many current works of the day. In one light 
alone, however, the case must appear impracticable. Granted, argu- 
menti causa, that the difference existing between the workingman’s 
knowledge and necessities is now greater than in former times; 
that machinery, over-products, and the growing concentration of 
capital must finally bring the capitalist and the laborer to a dead- 
lock ; that the majority of our States are bankrupt ; that the ex- 
penses of our complex Government, embracing State, municipal, and 
central administration, exceed those of England, France, or any 
other proportionate population, and that these combined evils must 
finally produce a crisis, placing in the hands of the laborer all the 
wealth and control of the country—granted all this, then, what 
would ensue ? 

According to all Socialist authorities in America, eight hours’ 
work will, with the present perfection of machinery, create a slight 
over-production. In this case the American Socialist would be 
driven in self-defense to establish a protective policy. This would 
exclude the product of the capital-ridden wretches of other lands, 
although the result would be that we should be enjoying our wel- 
fare at their expense, thus excluding from redemption the great 
majority of suffering humanity. For, where in former times we 
helped them with some of our custom, the increased cost of our 
labor would compel us to altogether exclude the products of our 
“kin beyond sea.” For it must be manifest even to the dullest 
Socialist, in his moments of more sober reflection, that if the work- 
men of other nations work twelve hours a day, our own people 
working but eight, the foreign producer could manufacture for a 
price with which the American could not compete. On the other 
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hand, if the American producer should work much less than eight 
hours per day, American society becomes bankrupt, and if again he 
prolongs the working-day beyond eight hours, he abandons the 
very prize so long coveted and demanded, whereas to secure this 
prize he would have contributed to the upheaval of our present 
civilization. Could, therefore, the Socialists effect their aims in this 
country, the toiling and unredeemed millions in Germany, Russia, 
France, England, and other lands would, because of our own selfish 
motives, be reduced to the same plight in their relations to us as the 
laborer to-day stands to the proprietor. The reverse would of course 
hold good in the case of any other nation which might first attain 
the great end. For no Socialist is surely so sanguine as to believe 
that his plans, by a single stroke of the magician’s wand, can be 
simultaneously put into practical and universal operation through- 
out the civilized world. Thus without united, universal, and simul- 
taneous action, which is impossible, the plans of the Socialist become 
impracticable. 

It is possible that Socialism in a modified form will be tried in 
some of the older countries of Europe. There an already dense 
population, increasing in geometrical proportion and overloaded 
with vast and ever-growing debts, may demand some experiment to 
relieve the poor. In England, where an overcrowded population 
more than doubles itself in thirty years, despite an enormous emi- 
gration, the danger is especially great. But it is improbable that 
Socialism, even in an amended form, should, at an early date, meet 
with any permanent success in the United States, where the unim- 
proved resources of nature offer an almost unlimited field for the 
restless energies of the people. The restrictions which Socialism 
would impose would be intolerable to the activity of any class in 
the Union ; for he who enters the portals of the social El Dorado 
leaves behind him hope, that most human of human emotions, and 
with it all emulation, all ambition, and therefore all progress. Still, 
whatever might be the result of the second sober sense which would 
ultimately characterize our people, it must yet not be ignored 
that even a momentary craze of any extended nature would be 
fraught with incalculable mischief to the best interests of society, 
That in moments of distress and discontent the wtima ratio regum 
becomes the first resort of our people, has been abundantly revealed 
by the great civil war, the strikes of 1877, and by the late troubles 
in California, where German agitators moved and incited the rioters 
to acts of violence. We are besides daily reminded of this fact by 
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events which pass almost unnoticed. Within a few weeks a gang 
of organized tramps have seized part of a railroad in Michigan, with 
the purpose of appropriating and administering the entire line, and 
many other incidents of the day point in the same direction. It is 
stated by Monsieur Charles de Varigny, a recent French observer 
of the Socialist movement in America, that there exists in almost 
every State of the Union a contingent of Socialist volunteers. In 
Pennsylvania alone he estimates the number at from sixty to ninety 
thousand men. The Western States are remarkable for the pros- 
perous condition of their Socialist sections. Here, as in other parts 
of the Union, the leaders are German, while a good proportion of 
the rank and file of the party are recruited among native Americans. 
At the last general election a number of Socialists were elected to 
the Legislature of Illinois. Some of the towns of Ohio number 
Socialists even among their municipal officers. In Youngtown, for 
example, the recently elected mayor and corporation were all avowed 
members of the Socialist party, and many other instances of the 
growth and strength of the organization could be cited had we not 
already exceeded our limits. 

In conclusion, it may be well to say that no spirit of pessimism 
or sensation has prompted this task. In first directing his attention 
to Socialism in America the writer was moved by motives of pure 
curiosity. No one could have been more surprised at the discovery 
of so perfect an organization, the fanatic earnestness of its followers, 
and the strength of its numbers. Nor can we view without grave 
apprehension the fact that Prince Bismarck is at present secretly 
encouraging the emigration to the United States of proscribed Ger- 
man agitators, and defraying their expenses from the enormous 
secret service fund at the command of the Imperial Chancellor. 
For the present we must part with our subject, postponing for 
final consideration, in a succeeding paper, the protective measures 
necessary to shield American society from the schemes of the Ger- 
man Government and the menacing confederation which honey- 
combs the Union from sea to sea. 





IV. 


A FRIEND OF LORD BYRON.* 


Mr. Hopeson has written his father’s life upon a very unusual 
plan, for which he makes apologies in his preface. The apologies, 
however, were not strictly necessary, for the book is an interesting 
one, more so, perhaps, than if it had been composed in the manner 
usually followed in such cases. The late Archdeacon Hodgson 
was a genial and accomplished scholar, a man of the world, and an 
indefatigable versifier ; but he was not a brilliant writer, and our 
loss is not great, in the fact that his letters have for the most part 
not been preserved. His son and biographer lays before us, in de- 
fault of any specimens of his own share in his correspondence, a 
selection from the letters that he received from his friends. These 
were numerous, for Francis Hodgson had the good fortune to in- 
spire a great deal of affection and confidence. His chief claim to 
the attention of posterity resides in the fact that he was an early 
and much-trusted intimate of Lord Byron. A good many of By- 
ron’s letters to him were printed by Moore, to whom, however, 
Hodgson surrendered but a portion of this correspondence. His 
son here publishes a number of new letters, together with a great 
many communications from Mrs. Leigh, the poet’s sister, and two 
or three from Lady Byron. All this portion of these volumes is 
extremely interesting, and constitutes, indeed, their principal value. 
It throws a clearer, though by no means a perfectly clear, light 
upon the much-discussed episode of the separation between Byron 
and his wife, and upon the character of his devoted sister. The book 
contains, besides, a series of letters from Hodgson’s Eton and Cam- 
bridge friends, and in its latter portion a variety of extracts from 
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his correspondence with such people as Lord Denman (Chief Justice 
of England, who presided at the trial of Queen Caroline, and in- 
curred the bitter animosity of George IV.), James Montgomery, the 
late Herman Merivale, the late Duke of Devonshire, and the charm- 
ing Mrs. Robert Arkwright, who figures in the lately published 
memoirs of Fanny Kemble. The picture of Hodgson’s youth and 
early manhood, with his numerous friendships, his passion for lit- 
erature, his extraordinary and unparalleled fecundity in the produc- 
tion of poetical epistles, his good spirits, good sense, and great 
industry, is an extremely pleasant one, and gives an agreeable idea 
of the tone of serious young Englishmen, sixty or seventy years 
ago, who were also good fellows. Hodgson’s first intention on 
leaving Cambridge had been to study for the bar ; but after some 
struggles the literary passion carried the day, and he became an 
ardent “reviewer.” He worked a great deal for the critical peri- 
odicals of the early years of the century, notably for the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and he produced (besides executing a translation 
of Juvenal) a large amount of satirical or would-be satirical 
verse. His biographer gives a great many examples of his poetical 
powers, which, however, chiefly illustrate his passion for turning 
couplets @ propos of everything and of nothing. The facility of 
these effusions is more noticeable than their point. In 1815 Hodg- 
son went into the Church, and in 1836, after having spent many 
years at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, in a living which he held from 
the Duke of Devonshire, he was appointed Archdeacon of Derby. 
In 1840 he was made Provost of Eton College, a capacity in which 
he instituted various salutary reforms (he abolished the old custom 
of the “ Montem,” which had become a very demoralizing influence). 
Archdeacon Hodgson died in 1852. 

Mrs. Leigh wrote to him at the time of Byron’s marriage, in 
which she felt great happiness, that her brother had “said that in 
all the years that he had been acquainted with you he never had 
had a moment’s disagreement with you: ‘I have quarreled with 
Hobham, with everybody but Hodgson,’ were his own words.” By- 
ron’s letters and allusions to his friend quite bear out this dec- 
laration, and they present his irritable and passionate nature in the 
most favorable light. He had a great esteem for Hodgson’s judg- 
ment, both in literature and in life, and he defers to it with a do- 
cility which is touching in a spoiled young nobleman who, on occa- 
sion, can make a striking display of temper. Mr. Hodgson gives 
no definite account of the origin of his father’s acquaintance with 
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Byron—he simply says that their intimacy, which in 1808 had 
become complete, had “doubtless been formed previously, during 
Hodgson’s visits to London and Cambridge and to the Drurys at 
Harrow.” In 1808 Hodgson was appointed tutor in moral philoso- 
phy at King’s College, Cambridge, and in this year “Byron came 
to Cambridge for the purpose of availing himself of his privilege 
as a nobleman, and taking his M. A. degree, although he had only 
matriculated in 1805, . . . From this time until early in 1816 the 
friends constantly met, and when absent as constantly correspond- 
ed.” Hodgson was completely under the charm of Byron’s richly- 
endowed nature ; but his affection, warm as it was (and its warmth 
is attested by the numerous copies of verse which he addressed to 
his noble friend, and which, though they exhibit little poetical in- 
spiration, show great tenderness of feeling), was of that pure kind 
which leaves the judgment unbribed. Byron’s letters have always 
a great charm, and those quoted by Mr. Hodgson, whether pub- 
lished for the first time, or anticipated by Moore, are full of youth- 
ful wit and spontaneity. In 1811, while the second canto of “ Childe 
Harold” (Hodgson was helping to revise it) was going through the 
press, the poet’s affectionate Mentor had, by letter, a religious dis- 
cussion with him. Hodgson’s side of the controversy has disap- 
peared, but Byron’s skeptical rejoinders are full of wit, levity, and 
a cynicism which (like his cynicism through life) was half natural 
and half affected. “As to your immortality, if people are to live, 
why die? And any carcasses, which are to rise again, are they worth 
raising? I hope, if mine is, that I shall have @ better pair of legs 
than I have moved on these two-and-twenty years, as I shall be 
sadly behind in the squeeze into paradise.” The letters which 
throw light upon Byron’s unhappy marriage are all, as we have 
said, of great interest. Hodgson’s correspondence with Mrs. Leigh, 
which became an intimate one, began in 1814 and lasted for forty 
years. Staying with Byron at Newstead in the autumn of that 
year, she first writes to him as a substitute for her brother, who, 
“being very lazy,” has begged her to take his pen. It was at this 
moment that he became engaged to Miss Milbanke, and one of the 
few extracts from his father’s own letters, given by Mr. Hodgson, 
is a very sympathetic account of a meeting with Byron in Cam- 
bridge while the latter was in the glow of just having completed 
his arrangements for marrying “one of the most divine beings on 
earth.” There are several letters of Mrs. Leigh’s during 1815, after 
the marriage had taken place, going on into the winter of 1816, 
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when they assume a highly dramatic interest. It is interesting, in 
view of the extraordinary theory which in the later years of her 
life Lady Byron was known to hold on the subject of the relations 
between her husband and his sister, and which were given to the 
world in so regrettable a manner not long after her death, to observe 
that Mrs. Leigh’s letters afford the most striking intrinsic evidence 
of the purely phantasmal character of the famous accusation, and 
place the author’s character in a highly honorable and touching 
light. This is the view taken, in the strongest manner, by the edi- 
tor of these volumes, who regards Mrs. Leigh as the most devoted 
and disinterested of sisters—as the good genius, the better angel, 
of the perverse and intractable poet. She appears to have been a 
very sympathetic and conscientious woman, not very witty or very 
clever, but addicted to writing rather expansive, confidential, lady- 
like letters, and much concerned about the moral tone and religious 
views of her brother, whose genius and poetic fame inspire her with 
a quite secondary interest. She appeals to Hodgson, as her brother’s 
nearest and most trusted friend, to come up to town and intercede 
with either party to prevent the separation. Hodgson obeyed her 
summons, and did his best in the matter, but his efforts were una- 
vailing. His son quotes a remarkable letter which he wrote to Lady 
Byron, urging her to the exercise of patience and forbearance ; and 
he quotes as well Lady Byron’s reply, which on the whole does less 
credit to her clemency than his appeal had done to his tact and wis- 
dom. There is an element of mystery in the whole matter of her 
rupture with her husband which these letters still leave unsolved ; 
but, putting this aside, they leave little doubt as to her ladyship’s 
rigidity of nature. 

“T believe the nature of Lord B.’s mind to be most benevo- 
lent,” she says in answer to Hodgson’s appeal. “But there may 
have been circumstances (I would hope the consequences, not the 
causes of mental disorder) which would render an original tender- 
ness of conscience the motive of desperation, even of guilt, when 
self-esteem had been forfeited too far.” And in reply to Hodg- 
son’s request, made on Byron’s behalf, that she would specify those 
acts of his which she holds to have made a reconciliation impos- 
sible, she says, “He does know, too well, what he affects to in- 
quire.” Mrs. Leigh says to Hodgson, in writing of her brother : “If 
I may give you mine [my opinion], it is that in his own mind there 
were and are recollections fatal to his peace, and which would have 
prevented his being happy with any woman whose excellence 
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equaled or approached that of Lady B., from the consciousness of 
being unworthy of it. Nothing,” she adds, “could or can remedy 
this fatal cause but the consolation to be derived from religion, of 
which, alas! dear Mr. H., our beloved B. is, I fear, destitute.” In 
such allusions as these some people will always read the evidence 
of some dark and definite wrong-doing on the part of one who de- 
lighted in the appearance of criminality, and who, possibly, simply 
by overacting his part, in the desire to mystify, rather viciously, a 
woman of literal mind, in whom the sense of humor was not 
strong, and the imagination was uncorrected by it, succeeded too 
well and got caught in his own trap. 

- Even if the inference we speak of were valid, it would be very 
profitless to inquire further as regards Byron’s unforgivable sin ; we 
are convinced that, if it were ascertained, it would be, to ingenuous 
minds, a great disappointment. The reader of these volumes will 
readily assent to Mr. Hodgson’s declaration that they offer a com- 
plete, virtual exoneration of Mrs. Leigh. The simple, touching, 
pious letters addressed to her brother’s friend at the time of Byron’s 
death and of the arrival of his remains in England, strongly con- 
tribute to this effect ; as does also the tone in which she speaks 
of Lady Byron’s estrangement from her, which took place very 
suddenly some years after the separation. The tone is that of a 
person a good deal mystified and even wounded. 


Henry James, JR. 

















V. 
THE CENSUS OF 1880. 


Tue period is approaching when, for the tenth time since the 
organization of the Government of the United States, the enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants required by the Federal Constitution to be 
made once in every ten years is again about to be entered upon. 
The constitutional purpose of the census was a very simple one, 
being merely to fix the apportionment of representatives and of 
direct taxes between the States. In the course of a century it 
has assumed a far greater importance, and, though heretofore much 
less comprehensive than would be desirable, it has come to embrace 
many of the most important facts which mark our material progress 
as a nation. 

The ten years just closing have been marked by greater changes 
of material condition than any similar period since the beginning 
of our national history. The vast extension of the railway system 
and of telegraphy, the steady pushing forward of the frontiers of 
civilization to and beyond the Rocky Mountains, the discovery of 
new and rich deposits of the precious metals and the enlarging of 
the areas of all mining industry, the increase in the number of oc- 
cupations and the greater development of established industries, 
would seem to demand of the approaching census an enlargement 
of the plans heretofore pursued, and a greater variety of details, 
than has characterized any of its predecessors. The census bill of 
1870, which passed the House of Representatives, but failed to be- 
come a law, proposed to add very largely to the range of statistical 
inquiry. The fullest detailed information was required to be ob- 
tained respecting railways, canals, and river improvements, coast- 
wise and inland navigation, express companies, telegraphs, life, fire, 
and marine insurance, newspapers and periodicals, and State, mu- 
nicipal, and corporate debts. The failure of the bill left the census 
to be taken under the act of 1850, which, though it considerably 
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enlarged the scope of previous censuses, left it still much narrower 
than was proposed by the contemplated legislation. Up to 1850, 
nothing had been added to the population tables required by the 
Constitution, except some manufacturing schedules of an indeter- 
minate character and of slight statistical value. These were first 
included in the census of 1810, continued in 1820, wholly omitted 
in 1830, renewed, but not materially added to, in 1840, 

In his report, made to the Secretary of the Interior in January, 
1870, General Walker, the experienced and very capable Superin- 
tendent of the Census, did not propose any increase in the number 
of schedules required by the act of 1850, but he made several valu- 
able suggestions as to the obtaining of completer and more accurate 
information under the several schedules heretofore used. 

These schedules were five in number, and related respectively 
to population, mortality, agriculture, industrial pursuits, and to 
social statistics, which included all that relates to churches, schools, 
libraries, newspapers, wealth, taxation, pauperism, crime, wages, etc. 
The slave schedule, which formed the sixth and last under the act 
of 1850, is now happily obsolete. 

As we are writing, information comes to us that the more elab- 
orate statistics required by the proposed law of 1870 have been 
grafted as an amendment on the original bill now passing through 
Congress, although opposed by General Garfield, the chairman of 
the committee on the ninth census, whose elaborate report, present- 
ed to the House of Representatives in January, 1870, is one of the 
most valuable of American state papers on the whole subject. The 
grounds of General Garfield’s objection are stated to be that “he 
feared the schedules would be overloaded, and that the statistics on 
these subjects, gathered in the manner indicated, would be of little 
value.” 

We are now far behind most Evropean countries in the com- 
pleteness of our statistical annals, and the materials are wanting to 
any exhaustive study of our political and social economy. It mat- 
ters little what theory of political economy or of sociology is eater- 
tained by the studious inquirers ; exact facts, arranged for con- 
venient comparison, are alike necessary to him. Whether political 
economy be a deductive science, resting on certain fundamental 
principles, as the English economists insist, or is, on the other hand, 
an inductive science, as is, with equal confidence, claimed by the 
new historical school of the Continent, the fullest statistical data 
are necessary to support it and give it practical value. The disciples 
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of Adam Smith and Ricardo invoke the evidence of facts to support 
their a priori propositions, and the disciples of Roscher require 
them even more, in order to show their modifying influence on laws 
and institutions at different periods, in different countries, and in 
different states of society. 

But the importance of statistics and of statistical deductions has 
never been properly appreciated in this country. For this there are 
several reasons. Chief among them is the fact that we occupy a 
new country, and are, practically speaking, a new race. Our nat- 
ural resources are so exuberant that we have hitherto been careless 
of those minute calculations and close economies to accomplish 
which statesmen in older and less favored countries are constantly 
interrogating the past. The average American feels very little 
interest in knowing the number of births and deaths, the rates of 
mortality in different places, the diseases which are most prevalent 
and most fatal, the average period of longevity, the occupations of 
the people, or the places of their birth. He does not see what uses 
this knowledge could be put to if he acquired it, and he is very apt 
to look upon the whole thing as so much rubbish. He is somewhat 
more alive to the importance of agricultural, manufacturing, and 
other industrial statistics, because some of the facts included in 
these fall within his experience, or touch his particular trade or oc- 
cupation. So far as it goes, this desire for particular and partial 
information is good, and works toward the right end. If every 
man in his own calling were to demand of the Government full and 
exact information about matters which concerned him, the aggre- 
gate of those demands would create a public sentiment by which a 
very complete and progressive body of statistics would ultimately 
be created. 

Considered in the light of their natural intelligence, average 
education, and reputed inquisitiveness, there is no people in the 
world so competent as the American people to communicate the 
facts which a census should include, and at the same time under- 
stand the practical uses to which statistical information can be put. 
But educational training in that direction is almost wholly wanting, 
In his annual report for 1872, the Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mended the publication of the excellent statistical atlas compiled 
under the direction of General Walker, and urged an appropriation 
for that purpose, “ with a view to promote that higher kind of 
political education which has hitherto been so greatly neglected in 
this country, but toward which the attention of the general public, 
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as well as of institutions and students, is now being turned with 
the most lively interest. The exact knowledge of our country 
should be the basis of this education, and it is in the power of Con- 
gress, by authorizing such a publication as is here recommended, to 
practically inaugurate the study of political and social statistics in 
the colleges and higher schools of the land.” 

The importance of this class of studies has recently been pre- 
sented with great ability by Mr. White, the President of Cornell 
University, in an address delivered on the 22d of February last 
before the trustees and alumni of the Johns Hopkins University, 
at Baltimore. The special subject of this address was “ the proper 
provision for higher instruction in subjects bearing directly upon 
public affairs.” Its opening proposition is that “the demand of 
this nation for men trained in history, political and social science, 
and general jurisprudence, can hardly be overstated.” 

It will be greatly to the honor of these two younger among 
American universities if they shall, in advance of more venerable 
and more distinguished institutions of learning, occupy this new 

. field of instruction. Until studies of this character form a part of 
all higher education, it is in vain to expect that statistics will have 
their proper weight, either in legislative bodies or in common life. 
There is at present a lack of educators to instill a proper respect 
for statistical learning and to point out its practical uses. In most 
enlightened countries the two classes of men who best perform that 
office are statesmen and publicists. The conditions both of public 
and of private life in this country are not favorable to the creation 
of either of those classes, Public life is too short and too precari- 
ous to offer any inducements to a special preparation for it. It is 
an accident or an episode rather than a career. In England young 
men make choice of it as they would of any other profession, and 
begin at the universities to study public questions and to exercise 
themselves in public speaking. There is very little of this now to 
be found in American colleges—much less, we incline to believe, 
under the régime of the prevailing fashion of secret societies than 
when whole colleges were divided into two or three great debating 
clubs, such as existed at Yale College forty years ago. A young 
and clever man just out of college could hardly do anything more 
likely to defeat its object than to avow an intention of making 
political life a career. 

The too frequent and regular recurrence of elections has much 
to do with the diversion of politics from its higher ends in the 
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United States. There is no rest either for the elector or the elected. 
The smoke of one party battle has hardly cleared away before an- 
other one begins. The member of Congress is always looking back- 
ward at his constituency, and his anxieties are deepened by the 
knowledge that there is but one constituency open to him. If he 
grows out of accord with its dominant sentiment, if its local inter- 
ests seem to him to clash with higher national considerations, he has 
to make the painful choice between the sacrifice of his convictions 
or his place. Thus the constituency, the nominating convention, 
and the ever-impending election are to public men a constant night- 
mare, diverting them from the business of legislation, and, still 
more, from those habits of study and reflection which are so neces- 
sary to the maturing of statesmanlike opinions. 

A very different state of things prevails in Great Britain, where 
the septennial act, the principle of responsible government, and the 
freedom to represent any constituency, without regard to the ques- 
tion of domicile, are the bulwarks of a Parliamentary career. 

While the possible life of a Parliament is seven years, the period 
of its actual duration is determined by causes acting within its own 
body. Governments are carried on not by a bare majority, but by 
a largely predominating fraction of the House of Commons. With- 
in the limits of such a majority there is room for independence and 
a measurable degree of dissent from the policy of the governing 
party taken as a whole. Without the recognized division into 
Right and Left and Right and Left Centers, which prevails in the 
French Assembly, the British House of Commons has its Liberal 
Conservatives and its Conservative Liberals—men who sit below the 
gangway on either side of its Parliamentary chamber. 

The last published article of the lamented Walter Bagehot 
(“ Fortnightly Review ” for December, 1878) gives a clear definition 
of the place held by these intermediate bodies. 

Holding its place by the ability of its administration to com- 
mand the votes of its party within and the sympathy of the people 
outside of Parliament, an English Ministry is compelled to frame 
a policy and to legislate in harmony with it. Hence the presenta- 
tion of Parliamentary business is not left to chance, nor to the 
caprices of individuals or committees, but is the constitutional duty 
of ministers as the chosen party leaders. It is to legislation ma- 
tured under these conditions that a well-authenticated and digested 
body of statistics is especially necessary. 

We can not have in this country the machinery nor the political 
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and social conditions which make the British Parliament what it is ; 
we can not substitute the system of Parliamentary government for 
what Mr. Bagehot calls the Presidential form. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether we can even mix the two systems to any advantage, 
though this has sometimes been proposed. Of what use would it 
be to the House of Representatives to record a vote of want of con- 
fidence in a Cabinet not nominated by itself, but chosen by the 
nation through its choice of the President who appoints them, when 
such a vote would not lead to their resignation? Being the per- 
sonal advisers of the President, they must stay by him during his 
term of office, or the whole character of that office is changed. One 
feature of the English system might, however, as it seems to us, be 
safely and wisely ingrafted on our own ; that is, the giving to Cabi- 
net officers seats without votes in the House of Representatives. | It 
would promote a closer union between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government, and it would give the heads 
of departments a much better opportunity to explain and defend 
measures than they now have through the clumsy medium of writ- 
ten annual reports. It would certainly add to the dignity as well 
as to the usefulness of Cabinet officers, who, at present, occupy 
a much less influential position than the members of the British 
Cabinet. 

The things which are now lacking to an intelligent use of sta- 
tistics by American statesmen are a more thorough educational 
training, greater permanence in public life, more power in the hands 
of party leaders to shape and control legislation, and a better civil 
service, by means of which the departmental offices might come 
gradually to be filled by persons of education and technical experi- 
ence. In the hands of such persons the value of statistics, in the 
work of legislation, would very soon be recognized. The excellent 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior with regard to 
statistical education, already quoted, have as yet borne no impor- 
tant fruits. There are chairs of Political Economy (generally in 
connection with history) in most of our better colleges ; but none, 
so far as we are aware, of political science in the broader accepta- 
tion, as that science was presented by President White in his Bal- 
timore address. The treatment of Political Economy is generally 
technical, and from one or other of the two partisan standpoints— 
protection or free trade. There is ground for hope that the recent 
publication of an American translation of Roscher, the founder of 
the Historical School in Germany, may open the way to a broader 
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consideration of Political Economy as one of the most important 
branches of human history. 

The very conditions and shortcomings of our public life, as we 
have indicated them, make it the more necessary that there should 
be greater attention paid to political studies in our systems of higher 
education. We can not depend, as in England, upon the services of 
a Parliamentary class, and must therefore endeavor to make more 
general and popular the study of those subjects which lie at the 
bottom of a statesman’s education; there is no reason why they 
should not form a part of the elective studies running through a 
considerable portion of a college course. If this were the case, a 
body of competent teachers would soon spring up, such as are to be 
found at all the great universities of Continental Europe, and the 
word publicist would become a recognized one in our national vo- 
cabulary. 

The importance of statistical studies was lately very well pre- 
sented in an address of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, a leading member of the 
British Parliament, on assuming the presidency of the Statistical 
Society of London. That Society was formed on the 15th of March, 
1834, and was an outgrowth of the statistical section of the British 
Association. Among its founders were Charles Babbage, inventor 
of the calculating machine, and Henry Hallam, the historian. The 
true founder, however, of statistical science was Adolphe Quetelet, 
a Belgian Professor of Mathematics in his native city of Ghent. 
“By a masterly application of the inductive system to moral and 
social problems, he educed, from a vast collection of isolated facts, 
generalizations which amazed the world of his day to the full as 
mueh as the conclusions of physical philosophers had startled and 
terrified preceding generations.” The Royal Academy of Belgium 
owes its existence, in its present form, chiefly to the influence of 
Quetelet ; and from him, also, the British Association borrowed the 
germs of what is now the London Statistical Society. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in the address referred to, stated the objects 
of that Association to be, “the study of the conditions and prospects 
of society. The state or condition of society is the simultaneous 
state of all the greater social facts or phenomena ; and the progress 
of society is the succession of those facts or phenomena considered 
in relation to one another.. . . In the life or progress of a country 
like ours, with its vast empire, its extended interests, and its endless 
points of contact with other countries, there must be a continuous 
succession of subjects of vital interest to the community, pressing 
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upon the heels of one another, and requiring the investigation of im- 
partial thinkers, statists, philosophers, and experts, before they are 
ripe for practical dealing by statesmen in Parliament, or before they 
can be understood in all their bearings by the public.” 

It is much to be regretted that there are so few similar associa- 
tions in this country. Most European countries have them, and 
they are there regarded as indispensable auxiliaries to public statis- 
tical work. Except the American Social Science Association, we 
have no corresponding body in the United States. That society is 
doing good and improving work; and, if some provision can be 
made for the wider distribution of the papers read before it, a de- 
cided progress in several departments of sociology may be expected 
to show itself in all parts of this country. 

The study of comparative statistics is one of the secondary and 
higher growths resulting from the cultivation of statistical science. 
The English race has not been hitherto remarkable for a patient 
and exhaustive study of foreign statistics. Exception ought, how- 
ever, to be made in favor of the reports sent to the British Foreign 
Office by its diplomatic and consular agents in other countries on 
subjects affecting British industry and commerce. But scholars 
and publicists in England have not, for the love of science only, 
nor out of respect for what foreign nations are capable of teaching 
Great Britain, pushed their researches into the material history of 
those nations. On the Continent, however, both Governments and 
individuals have been at great pains to bring important foreign 
statistics to the attention of their own people. Some recent in- 
stances of this may be mentioned. The “ Documents Monétaires,” 
published by the Belgian Government, under the late ministry of 
M. Malou, is a collection containing the text of all the important 
legislation and of leading reports and state papers on monetary 
subjects which have appeared in Europe or America since 1865.* 
The Italian Government has also published a valuable series of re- 
ports illustrative of the banking and forced paper-money systems 
of the United States, France, Russia, and Austria, under the title 
of “ Notizie interno all’ Ordinamento Bancario, e al Corso Forzato, 
negli Stati Uniti di America, in Russia, nell’ Impero Austro-Un- 
garico e in Francia.” Baron Karl von Hock, of Austria, published, 
more than ten years ago, the most compact and intelligible account 

* In this connection we ought not to omit to give credit to the British Government 


for the valuable statistical information contained in the appendices to Mr. Goschen’s 
“ Silver Report” of 1876. 
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of the financial system of France ever written, and still more re- 
cently an exhaustive treatise on the finances of the United States 
during the civil war. 

Maurice Block and M. A. Legoyt, in France, have made invalu- 
able contributions to statistical science; the former by his “ L’Eu- 
rope Politique et Sociale,” published in 1869, and the latter by his 
“Forces Matérielles de Empire d’Allemagne,” published in 1877. 

It will be a long time, we fear, before American scholars will add 
anything to statistical history of a kindred nature. 

The census bill now before Congress, and which will doubtless 
be a law before this article goes to press, enlarges the constitutional 
scope of the census by making it apply to the “wealth and indus- 
try” of the United States, as well as to its population. It henceforth 
takes its place as a statistical inquiry of the broadest character. 
With the proposed new schedules of 1870 added, of which we have 
already given the particulars, there would seem to be scarcely any- 
thing wanting to its completeness. In view of this enlargement of 
its scope, certain changes in the method of obtaining information 
became absolutely necessary. Hitherto the enumeration has been 
made by United States marshals, gga holding their offices by politi- 
cal appointment and directly a a to the Federal courts. The 
only possible ground for selecfing them has been, that they are the 
least objectionable Federal officers for the work, who live in the 
several States and Territories where the census is to be taken. 
Neither judges nor custom-house officials nor postmasters would 
have answered the purpose as well. So long as the single fact of 
the number of people residing in a State or district was to be ascer- 
tained, United States marshals and their deputies were competent 
enough for the task, but they were as a class not at all competent 
to prosecute the higher branches of a statistical inquiry. 

Under the new law, the Secretary of the Interior is to appoint 
one or more supervisors of census for each State or Territory, the 
whole number not to exceed one hundred and fifty. The super- 
visors are to recommend to the Superintendent of Census a sub- 
division of the territory assigned to them, into suitable districts, 
and an enumerator for each district. Such enumerators must have 
the approval of the Superintendent, and be chosen for their fitness, 
and without reference to party affiliations. 

The Superintendent is not, however, obliged to employ the 
official enumerators for the whole work ; but may, at his discretion, 
use the mortality statistics to be obtained from city registrations, 
VOL. CXXVIII.—NO. 269. 26 
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where such registrations are kept. He may, in like manner, entire- 
ly withdraw from the enumerators the manufacturing and social 
schedules, and charge the collection of these statistics upon experts 
and special agents, to be employed without reference to locality. 
He may also employ similar experts and agents to investigate, in 
their economic relations, the manufacturing, railway, fishing, min- 
ing, and other industries of the country, and to gather the statis- 
tics relating to telegraph, express, transportation, and insurance com- 
panies ; framing, in all cases, such additional schedules as he may 
think desirable. 

With this wide discretion, it will be in the power of an experi- 
enced Superintendent to make the tenth census a far more complete 
and valuable document than any of its predecessors, 

Provision is made in the law for utilizing and harmonizing with 
the Federal system the intermediate censuses now taken by many 
of the States, the Federal Government agreeing to pay half the 
cost of such censuses if taken in conformity with that law. 

An important question, which has been considered in connection 
with the new census, was the practicability and expediency of tak- 
ing the enumeration of the people in a single day, as is done in 
England. General Walker discussed this question at some length 
in his report made to the Secretary of the Interior in January, 1878, 
and advised against it on the ground of expense. It is agreed, on 
all hands, that an instantaneous enumeration is highly desirable, so 
as to photograph, as it were, the population of a country exactly as 
it stands at a given moment. The census law of 1850 made no at- 
tempt to do this, but permitted the work to be protracted over a 
period of one hundred days, from June Ist to September 10th. 
The new law is a great improvement, in that it requires the enumer- 
ation to be completed within two weeks from the first day of June 
in all places of ten thousand inhabitants or over, and on or before 
the first day of July in all other places. 

The results of the tenth census will be looked for with great 
interest, not only by the people of the United States, but in all 
other civilized countries. This country occupies a far higher rank 
in the family of nations than it occupied in 1870. The Centennial 
Exhibition first opened the eyes of Europe to the astonishing prog- 
ress of our first political century, and won for us a respectful con- 
sideration such as was never before entertained. Our successful 
victory over domestic rebellion, and our not less signal financial 
victory over forced paper-money, rank among the highest political 
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and moral achievements in national history. A career of great ma- 
terial prosperity is evidently opening before us, which contrasts 
strongly with the arrest, if not the decadence, of commerce and 
industry which seems to threaten the British Islands. It is highly 
probable that the coming decade will witness a larger immigration 
from Europe than has ever before taken place in the same period. 
The present state both of Great Britain and Germany invites it. 
With the vast accumulated wealth at its command we do not sup- 
pose that the present industrial prostration of the former country 
will long continue to be as severe as now. The conditions of pro- 
duction will readjust themselves ; raw materials, food, and wages 
will decline, and merchandise will be produced at lower cost, and 
the fierce competition for the possession of foreign markets will be 
renewed. But it will be under conditions far more onerous to the 
laborer, and he will, in many instances, expatriate himself rather 
than submit to them. So, too, in Germany, the Socialistic element 
will emigrate rather than bear the ever-increasing repression which 
a government ruled over by Prince Bismarck will subject it to. 
His new protective policy may or may not bring measurable relief 
to the working classes. Opinions differ widely on that point ; but, 
when the people of a great empire has become so strongly inocu- 
lated with social and political ideas at variance with those of their 
rulers, there must either be revolution or a large expatriation of 
the dissatisfied element, before matters will be accommodated. 
From both of those countries, therefore, we may expect the influx 
of a substantial and serviceable population. 

The population of the United States in 1870 was 38,558,000. 
What may it be expected to be in 1880? The rate of decennial 
increase, from the formation of the Government down to 1870, was 
remarkably uniform. From 1790 to 1800, it was 35 per cent. ; from 
1800 to 1810, 364 per cent. ; from 1810 to 1820, 33 per cent. ; from 
1820 to 1830, 334 per cent. ; from 1830 to 1840, 32% per cent. ; from 
1840 to 1850, nearly 36 per cent. ; from 1850 to 1860, 354 per cent. ; 
and from 1860 to 1870, only 224 per cent. There was in that 
decade very little immigration, and a large destruction of lives 
through the civil war. If the increase from 1870 to 1880 should be 
only 25 per cent. we shall show a population of more than 48,000,- 
000. Professor Elliott, of the Statistical Bureau, estimates it at 
50,858,000. As countries grow older, the rate of increase lessens : 
thus, in Great Britain, it was 10 per cent. between 1790 and 1800 ; 
17 per cent. between 1810 and 1820 ; and only 7,4; per cent. between 
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1860 and 1870. It is hardly probable that in the United States the 
former ratios of increase will be maintained. Enough that we are 
already by far the most numerous people speaking one language on 
the face of the globe. Russia alone of European states now goes 
before us in population, having, exclusive of her Asiatic territory, 
about 75,000,000 people. Before the century ends, we shall doubt- 
less exceed that number. 

It must be remembered that of our vast territory of more than 
three million square miles, only a fourth part is to any great extent 
in a state of cultivation. The center of population is moving stead- 
ily westward. In 1800 it was on the meridian of Washington ; in 
1840, of Pittsburg ; in 1870, of Cincinnati. In 1880, it may be 
expected to reach Indianapolis ; and, by the end of the century, the 
Mississippi River, originally the western boundary of our national 
domain, may have become the central point of our extended em- 
pire. 

Few Americans realize the enormous changes which that empire 
has undergone since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Prior 
to the Louisiana purchase in 1803, our territory was bounded by the 
Mississippi River on the west and the Spanish possession of Florida 
on the south. The cession of Louisiana gave us all west of the 
Mississippi and north of the Red River and of Mexico to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, a territory considerably exceeding the previous Union. 
The annexation of Texas in 1845, and the Texas cession of 1850, 
added a domain nearly equal to the States north of the line of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi; and the first and second Mexican 
cessions of 1848 and 1852 completed the line of our “scientific 
frontier” by giving us a territory about as large as the States south 
of the Great Lakes and east of the Mississippi. The United States 
of 1800 was therefore a country only a third as large as the United 
States of to-day. 

The census of 1880 will tell us how this empire is peopled, and 
will add all the material facts necessary to a knowledge of its pro- 
ductions and its resources. ° It will remain for statesmen and publi- 
cists to instruct the people how these resources may be used to the 
highest national advantage. 

Grorce WALKER. 
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VI. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 
PART IL 


Ir would seem to be probable that the ancient Romans not only 
gave a different accent, weight, and inflection to words from that 
which, with all our pride in our quantities, we ordinarily give ; but 
that the final consonants were, in some cases at least, not sounded, 
and that the written language in its terminations did not correspond 
to the spoken language—in this respect resembling to a certain de- 
gree the French, whose language has many final syllables which are 
not expressed and distinguished in the speech. In the ancient wri- 
ters are many passages clearly showing that the spoken differed 
from the written language. Quintilian observes that care should 
be taken not to cut off the final syllables, as was the case in speak- 
ing—“ Curabit etiam ne extreme syllabx intercidant.” (Lib. i, cap. 
xi.) Victorinus says (De Orthog.), “Scribere quidem omnibus li- 
teris oportet, enuntiando autem quasdam literas elidere.” Among 
the final letters which were often elided in pronunciation were m, ¢, 
and s. Quintilian says (lib. ix., cap. iv.) of m, that whenever it is 
at the end of a word, and the following word begins with a vowel, 
although it is written, so little is it pronounced that in such phrases 
as multum ille or quantum erat, the m scarcely has any sound. Cas- 
siodorus (De Orthog., cap. i.) also cites a passage from Cornutus, in 
which he says that to pronounce m before a vowel had a hard and 
barbarous sound : “Durum ac barbarum sonat, par enim atque idem 
est vitium ita cum vocali sicut cum consonante m literam exprimere.” 
The m is also elided and omitted in some inscriptions, examples of 
which may be found in the Index of Gruterus ; as, for instance, 
** Ante ora positu est.” So also in the epitaph of Lucius Scipio, the 
son of L. Scip. Barbatus, the m is omitted even before a consonant. 
Thus, “Hune unum plurimi consentiunt Rome bonorum optimum 
fuisse virum, Lucium Scipionem filium Barbati. Consul, censor, hic 
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fuit apud vos. Hic coepit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem ; Dedit tem- 
pestatibus aedem merito,” is written in his inscription with every 
final m but one omitted, thus: “Hone oino ploirume consentiont 
R. . . duonoro optumo fuise viro Luciom Scipione jilios Barbati. 
Consol, censor, aidilis hic fuet a... . Hee cepet Corsica Aleria- 
que urbe—Dedet tempestatibus aide merito.” In another epitaph 
on L. Cornelius Scipio we have also “regem Antioco subegit.” 
Again, in all the poets the m is invariably elided and not sounded 
when it precedes a vowel, showing that in such cases at least it was 
not pronounced. 

In like manner the final s was often elided, as is evident in such 
terminations to hexameter verses as “ Aelius Sextus optimus longe,” 
when the ws would otherwise be long. In the epitaph cited above, 
filios is written for filium, and agrees with viro, showing that it had 
no value as sound. Written in the orthography of later Latin, we 
should have Lucium Scipionem filium; there we have Luciom 
Scipione filios, which were all pronounced apparently in the same 
way, despite the difference of writing. This would seemingly in- 
dicate that the final letters m and s were not pronounced, and, more 
than this, that there then was no difference of pronunciation be- 
tween jfilios, the accusative plural, filivs, the nominative singular, 
and filium, the accusative singular. In other inscriptions we find : 
Obtenui laude, Pomponeo virio posuit, Dono Dedro—resembling 
the Italian forms. In the epitaph by Ennius on a nephew of Scipio 
Asiaticus, we have “ Nemo ceivi neque hostis” for “civis.” In vari- 
ous old inscriptions the o and the wu are interchanged, as if there was 
ordinarily little or no distinction between them. Sometimes, and 
in some words, however, 07 is used for w, showing that it had at 
times a peculiar sound, resembling perhaps the French wu, as oino for 
unum, ploirume for plurimi, comoinem for communem ; and there 
can be little doubt, from what Quintilian says, that there was a sound 
of the « for which there was no special letter (lib. i., cap. vi.).* 

Another proof that the ancients did not pronounce the final let- 


* In 1692 a bronze tablet was discovered in Calabria, with a decree of the Senate 
against the Bacchanals, of about the year 567 of Rome, which is in the Museum of 
Vienna; an on this will be found various words spelled with a final s, which in later 
Latin are spelled without it: thus gui is spelled quis ; necesse, necesus. In fact, as 
qui even later is often written quis, it would seem at least questionable whether the 
final s in this word was sounded. Again, Suetonius says that Octavius Augustus did 
not follow the rules of the grammarians in orthography ; he rather was of the opinion 
of those who think a language should be written as it is spoken, and he often changed 
letters and syllables, and wrote 6 for ¢, and ¢ for } (which, by the way, also shows 
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ters of all their words is to be found in the use of the final letter d 
in ancient inscriptions, where it is struck off in the later Latin 
writing. Thus, in the Duilian inscription, we find pugnandod for 
pugnando, altod marid for alto mari, dictatored for dictatore, 
navaled for navale, and captom aes navaled and praedad poplum, 
evidently pronounced without the final letters. On the bronze 
table in Vienna already spoken of, we have sententiad for sententia 
repeatedly, extrad for extra, oquoltod for occulto, preivatod for 
privato, suprad for supra, and facillumed for facillime. 

The same remark which has been made about the letter m also 
applies to the n, which frequently was not sounded at all, or but 
lightly ; as for instance in such words as consul and censor, which 
are sometimes written cosul and cesor, thus following what would 
be the nasal pronunciation of similar words in French.* 

And again Ennius also writes : 


* Qui cum molta volup ac gaudia clamque palamque, 
Ingenio quoi nolla malum sententia suadet, 
Ut faceret facinus; levis aut malu’, doctu’, fidelis, 
Suavis homo, facundu’, suo contentu’, beatus 
Scitu, secunda loquens in tempore, commodu’, verbum 
Paucum, molta tenens anteiqua.” 


Here the s is struck off from all the words which are not followed 
by a vowel, or which do not finish a line or clause, very much after 
the manner of the French, who carry over a final consonant on to a 
vowel when it would not alone be sounded, as “Il est bon”; “Tl 
est aimable.” Spoken in this way, it is to be observed that Latin 
closely resembles Italian. + 

Even Virgil at times strikes off the s,as in “ Nomen illi Virgilio 


that ¢ could not have had the hard sound of & always), and ce for z, and simus for 
sumus, and caldum for calidum, and domos for domus, following the pronunciation , 
and added prepositions to the verbs, and repeated the conjunctions, as is now done in 
Italian. Porphyrius also says of Plotinus, that he cared little for writing elegantly, 
and neglected the divisions of syllables, and paid almost no attention to the rules of 
orthography. 

* The following passage in Quintilian shows that, in spoken Latin, many letters were 
unpronounced even by the best speakers. “ That pronunciation,” he says, “ will be dis- 
tinct (dilucida) which exacts the utterance of whole words, where part of them is usu- 
ally swallowed and part elided, the extreme syllables not being given, while weight is 
given to the first. Though what is necessary to make the word clear should be given, 
yet to compute and number ail the letters is offensive and odious. For vowels very 
frequently are run together, and certain consonants are obscured by following vowels.” 
(Quintilian, lib. xi., “ De Pronunciatione.”) See also lib. xii., “ De Genere Dicendi.” 

+ Volup he also uses for voluptas, and in other lines are to be found facwl for 
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est” (Georg. iv., 271), and “Cui nomen Amello” (En, viii., 358), 
and “Cui Remulo c.,:snomen erat.” * 

Examples of this nave been already given, and they might be 
largely multiplied did space permit. Where we see perhaps more 
than elsewhere these truncations and variations of form, as well as 
of spelling, would naturally be among the writers of comedy ; and 
here, in point of fact, Quintilian admits that the language is halt- 
ing, “In comoedia maxime claudicamus”; though Varro says that, 
had the Muses spoken Latin, they would have used the speech of 
Plautus. In Terence, vowels are constantly contracted or omitted 
to shorten the words, and at times whole syllables are cut off. In 
words ending in és or as, sometimes the final s is elided, sometimes 
the whole syllable ; the d in such words as apud is omitted ; ille is 
shortened by a syllable, as well as many other words, such as diu- 
tius, divitias, voluptatem, semel, illius, ete. ; and he abounds in con- 
structions which are still retained in the modern dialects of Italy. 

If, then, the s and m final of words were not pronounced, but 
only written, if o was constantly confounded with w, the inflections 
of nouns would in common speech be nearly obliterated. Taking 
the words communis and bonus, if they were pronounced commune 
or dono, as well in the nominative as in the accusative, what be- 
comes, in speaking, of the declension ? If os and ws are confounded, 
how is the plural to be distinguished from the singular by the ear ? 
Suppose this to be the case, and that during the shadow of igno- 
rance which gradually enshrouded the world in the middle ages the 
true Latin orthography were lost, while the pronunciation was 
retained, on the revival of learning what would be more natural 
than that the spoken language should be written again, not accord- 
ing to its ancient orthography, but according to its common pro- 
nunciation? In such a case, as far as adjectives and nouns are 
concerned, we should probably have a language closely correspond- 
ing to the Latin of common speech, its inflections being obscured 
or lost in its elisions. To find the language quite the same after 
centuries of growth, development, decay, and variation, would be 
contrary to all just expectations, and to all the rules which govern 


facultas, and luru, rectu, sati, and priv, without the final s. Fronto writing to Marcus 
Aurelius, and playing upon common words, also uses volup, in imitation of Plautus, 
and adds: “‘ Qua malum volup,” “Immo, si dimidiatis verbis dicendum est ubi tu ani- 
mo faceres vigil, vigilias dico; aut tu faceres labo; aut tu faceres mole, labores et 
molestias dico, Tu unquam volup?” (“De Feriis Al.,” lib. iii.) 

* Given in “ Exempla Elocutionis,” by Fronto. 
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the fluctuations of a living language ; but certainly in such a view 
many of the variations from the Latin would be but orthographical, 
not essential ; and in Italian we should have a language closely 
affiliated to the parent Latin. It would be scarcely necessary to 
assume vital corruption from Germanic sources, though they might 
naturally have in some measure modified it. It is therefore, in this 
view, most interesting to investigate the ancient Latin pronuncia- 
tion, as affording an insight into the true origin of the Italian. 
Cantii has already done a good work in his essay, but it would be 
desirable that this investigation should be carried further and more 
deeply pursued. 

As far as regards the construction of the Italian language, a 
serious examination shows that even in the ancient days, when 
Latin was the spoken and written language of Italy, many of those 
constructions and forms were in common use which are now consid- 
ered to be essentially Italian. Some of these are indicated in the 
passage already cited from Suetonius concerning the habits of Oc- 
tavius. Quintilian also uses a phrase in his “ Institutes” which has 
a most important bearing on the question, and from which it would 
seem that the ancient Latins only employed the ablative, declension 
having been introduced only from convenience and necessity. “The 
question arises,” he says, “ whether the same declensions should 
exist in Latin as in Greek. If you find a lover of the old grammars, 
he will deny that any change is needed for Latin, since we have the 
ablative case, which they have not ; it would be little appropriate 
for us, instead of our one case, to take the five Greek cases (cum sit 
apud nos casus ablativus, quem illi non habent, parum conveniat uno 
casu nostro quinque Grecis uti).” (Lib.i.,cap.x.) And in another 
passage he speaks of the propriety of putting an accent (apicem) 
over the ablative, to distinguish it from the nominative, the latter 
being short and the former long, the accent probably indicating the 
ancient final d, which in after-days was omitted in writing. 

Whether the Italian be merely the ablative form of Latin or 
not, it in most cases undoubtedly corresponds to it. Such lines as 
the following are as pure Latin as Italian : 


“Tn mare irato in subita procella 
Invoco te, o benigna stella.” 


And the derivation from the ablative would clearly appear in the 
forms of such words as charitas, mediocritas, majestas, sublimitas, 
tranquillitas, serenitas, in which the Italian has the sound and 
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accent indicated by Quintilian as designating the ablative ; thus, 
carita, mediocritd, maesta, sublimita, tranquillitd, serenitd, pietd, and 
so on. 

In many of the phrases employed by the ancient authors to indi- 
cate the common speech, we find the same construction that is cur- 
rent in Italy. Taking the pronunciation as eliminating the final m 
and s, we have often nearly the same form and expression that 
would now be used; thus, “Da mihi illum panem,” is simply 
“Dammi il pane”; “ Non hodie buccam panis invenire potui,” is 
“Oggi non potei trovare una boccata di pane”; “Tanquam unus 
de nobis,” “Come uno di noi”; “Illud erat vivere,” “Quello era 
vivere,” from Petronius ; or, “ Quid vos duae agitis” of Plautus is 
“Che fate voi due.” “Voi due, voi altri,” is the commonest of 
Italian. forms of speech. The inscription on a vase at Pompeii, 
“Presta mi sincerum vinum,” is “ Prestami sincero vino” in the 
true Italian idiom.* 

We have given but a rapid and most inadequate glance at a 
subject which well deserves a far more careful and learned survey. 
Our purpose will, however, have been served if other and abler 


* Canti has collected a series of phrases from the best Latin writers, showing that 


various constructions often considered to be peculiar to Italian were also employed by 
them, as, for instance, in de (or di) and ad prefixed to nouns. Cicero says, “ Homo 
de schola; declamator de ludo ; ad meridiem spectans ; audiebam de parente nostro”; 
Pliny, “ Genera de ulmo” ; Ovid, “ Arbiter de lite jocosa” ; Varro, “Turdis revolant 
ad aquinoctium vernum.” Other examples he gives of the Italian use of the pronoun, 
and of the forms inde, onde, and ne. From Cicero, “Romani sales salsiores quam ili 
Atticorum” ; from Plautus, “Cadus erat vini; inde implevit cirneam.” And again of 
the use of the indeterminate article, Cicero says, “Cum uno forti viro loquor ; cum uno 
gladiatore nequissimo”; Plautus, “ Unam vidi mortuam efferre foras ; est huic wunus 
servus violentissimus ”—all of which are pure Italian idioms. And indeed Donatus, 
writing when Latin was still the spoken language, says of this form, in commenting 
on a verse of Terence, “ Ex consuetudine dicit wnam, ut dicimus, wnus est adolescens.” 

In the past tenses he also gives various exampies, showing that the Latins used a 
compound form similar to the Italian Ho detto, fu nato, ho fatto, among which one 
or two may be cited. Cicero says, “Satis hoc tempore dictum habeo; Clodii animum 
perfecte habeo cognitum, judicatum” ; Pliny says, “‘ Cognitum habeo insulas.” And 
he also cites a passage from Baluzius (a. D. 422) given by Muratori (Antiq. Medii Aevi, 
diss. xxxii.), filled with forms which would be considered now as barbarous. But 
more, perhaps, than in any other book, forms of construction and idioms and words 
specially Italian are to be found in the Bible, which was translated into Latin in the 
time of Tacitus and Seneca, and reformed by St. Jerome while the Roman Empire still 
existed, and before the language could have been corrupted by the incursions of bar- 
barians ; and from this Canta has cited a large number of passages in support of his 
thesis. One of these may suffice, from Luke vii. 40: “Simon habeo tibi aliquid 
dicere.” 
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minds are stimulated by these suggestions to explore and minutely 
examine what we have here but vaguely pointed out. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than transcribe the following 
passage from Diez, which in general terms expresses the same view 
which we have taken of this subject, and coincides with those taken 
by Canti. Speaking of the Romance languages, he says : 

“They all have their primary and principal source in the Latin, 
but they are derived not from the Latin employed in literature, but, 
as has often been justly argued, from the Roman popular speech, 
which was used continually with classical Latin. Attempts have 
been made to prove the existence of such a popular dialect by the 
testimony of the ancients ; but its existence is a fact so little need- 
ing proof that we should rather be justified in requiring evidence 
to the contrary as an exception to the general rule. We must, 
however, be careful not to understand by the term popular speech 
anything more than is implied by it in other cases; that is, the 
vulgar vernacular dialect of one and the same language, which con- 
sists in a negligent pronunciation of words, in an inclination to the 
resolution of grammatical forms, in the use of numerous expres- 
sions avoided by writers, and in special phrases and constructions. 
These and no other conclusions are warranted by the testimony and 
the specimens gathered from the works of ancient authors ; at most 
we can only admit that the contrast between the dialect of popular 
discourse and that of literature on the complete congelation of this 
latter, a little before the downfall of the Western Empire, mani- 
fested itself more conspicuously. If, then, the existence of a popu- 
lar dialect—that is, of a vulgar form of speech—is upon general 
grounds certain, the derivation of the Romance dialects from this 
popular speech is not less certain, inasmuch as the written language, 
resting altogether on the past, and cultivated only by the higher 
classes and by writers, admitted of no new development or pro- 
duction, while the much more flexible vulgar tongue contained the 
germ and the susceptibility of a development imposed by time. 
When, at a later period, in consequence of that great event, the 
German conquest, the ancient culture perished with the higher 
classes, the pure Latin died of itself. The popular dialect pursued 
its course the more rapidly, and became at last the fountain from 
which the Romance languages flowed, though in a form widely 
different from the original.” * 


* “Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen,” vol. i., pp. 3, 4. 


W. W. Srory. 
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AN INDIAN’S VIEWS OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I wisn that I had words at command in which to express ade- 
quately the interest with which I have read the extraordinary nar- 
rative which follows, and which I have the privilege of introduc- 
ing to the readers of this “ Review.” I feel, however, that this 
apologia is so boldly marked by the charming naiveté and tender 
pathos which characterize the red-man, that it needs no introduc- 
tion, much less any authentication ; while in its smothered fire, in 
its deep sense of eternal righteousness and of present evil, and in 
its hopeful longings for the coming of a better time, this Indian 
chief’s appeal reminds us of one of the old Hebrew prophets of the 
days of the captivity. 

I have no special knowledge of the history of the Nez Percés, 
the Indians whose tale of sorrow Chief Joseph so pathetically tells— 
my Indian missions lying in a part at the West quite distant from 
their old home—and am not competent to judge their case upon its 
merits. The chief’s narrative is, of course, ex parte, and many of his 
statements would no doubt be ardently disputed. General Howard, 
for instance, can hardly receive justice at his hands, so well known 
is he for his friendship to the Indian and for his distinguished suc- 
cess in pacifying some of the most desperate. 

It should be remembered, too, in justice to the army, that it is 
rarely called upon to interfere in Indian affairs until the relations 
between the Indians and the whites have reached a desperate con- 
dition, and when the situation of affairs has become so involved and 
feeling on both sides runs so high that perhaps only more than 
human forbearance would attempt to solve the difficulty by disen- 
tangling the knot and not by cutting it. 

Nevertheless, the chief’s narrative is marked by so much can- 
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dor, and so careful is he to qualify his statements, when qualifica- 
tion seems necessary, that every reader will give him credit for 
speaking his honest, even should they be thought by some to be 
mistaken, convictions. The chief, in his treatment of his defense, 
reminds one of those lawyers of whom we have heard that their 
splendid success was gained, not by disputation, but simply by their 
lucid and straightforward statement of their case. That he is some- 
thing of a strategist as well as an advocate appears from this de- 
scription of an event,which occurred shortly after the breaking out 
of hostilities: “We crossed over Salmon River, hoping General 
Howard would follow. We were not disappointed. He did follow 
us, and we got between him and his supplies, and cut him off for 
three days.” Occasionally the reader comes upon touches of those 
sentiments and feelings which at once establish a sense of kinship 
between all who possess them. Witness his description of his des- 
perate attempt to rejoin his wife and children when a sudden dash 
of General Miles’s soldiers had cut the Indian camp in two : “ About 
seventy men, myself among them, were cut off. . . . I thought of 
my wife and children, who were now surrounded by soldiers, and I 
resolved to go tothem. With a prayer in my mouth to the Great 
Spirit Chief who rules above, I dashed unarmed through the line 
of soldiers... . My clothes were cut to pieces, my horse was 
wounded, but I was not hurt.” And again, when he speaks of his 
father’s death: “I saw he was dying. I took his hand in mine. 
He said: ‘My son, my body is returning to my mother Earth, 
and my spirit is going very soon to see the Great Spirit Chief. . . . 
A few more years and the white men will be all around you. They 
have their eyes on this land. My son, never forget my dying words. 
This country holds your father’s body—never sell the bones of your 
father and your mother.’ I pressed my father’s hand, and told him 
I would protect his grave with my life. My father smiled, and 
passed away to the spirit-land. I buried him in that beautiful val- 
ley of Winding Waters. I love that land more than all the rest of 
the world. A man who would not love his father’s grave is worse 
than a wild animal.” 

His appeals to the natural rights of man are surprisingly fine, 
and, however some may despise them as the utterances of an In- 
dian, they are just those which, in our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, have been most admired. “We are all‘sprung from a 
woman,” he says, “although we are unlike in many things. You 
are as you were made, and, as you were made, you can remain. 
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We are just as we were made by the Great Spirit, and you can not 
change us: then, why should children of one mother quarrel ? 
Why should one try to cheat another? I do not believe that the 
Great Spirit Chief gave one kind of men the right to tell another 
kind of men what they must do.” 


But I will not detain the readers of the “Review” from the 
pleasure of perusing for themselves Chief Joseph’s statement longer 
than is necessary to express the hope that those who have time for 
no more will at least read its closing paragraph, and to remark that 
the narrative brings clearly out these facts which ought to be re- 
garded as well-recognized principles in dealing with the red-man : 

1. The folly of any mode of treatment of the Indian which is 
not based upon a cordial and operative acknowledgment of his 
rights as our fellow man. 

2. The danger of riding rough-shod over a people who are 
capable of high enthusiasm, who know and value their national 
rights, and are brave enough to defend them. 

3. The liability to want of harmony between different depart- 
ments and different officials of our complex Government, from which 
it results that, while many promises are made to the Indians, few 
of them are kept. It is a home-thrust when Chief Joseph says : 
“ The white people have too many chiefs. They do not understand 
each other. . . . I can not understand how the Government sends 
a man out to fight us, as it did General Miles, and then break his 
word, Such a Government has something wrong about it.” 

4, The unwisdom, in most cases in dealing with Indians, of 
what may be termed military short-cuts, instead of patient discus- 
sion, explanations, persuasion, and reasonable concessions. 

5. The absence in an Indian tribe of any truly representative 
body competent to make a treaty which shall be binding upon all 
the bands. The failure to recognize this fact has been the source 
of endless difficulties. Chief Joseph, in this case, did not consider 
a treaty binding which his band had not agreed to, no matter how 
many other bands had signed it ; and so it has been in many other 
cases. 

6. Indian chiefs, however able and influential, are really without 
power, and for this reason, as well as others, the Indians, when by 
the march of events they are brought into intimate relations with 
the whites, should at the earliest practicable moment be given the 
support and protection of our Government and of our law ; not 
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local law, however, which is apt to be the result of special legisla- 
tion, adopted solely in the interest of the stronger race. 


Wim H. Hare, Missionary Bishop of Niobrara. 


My friends, I have been asked to show you my heart. I am 
glad to have a chance to do so. I want the white people to under- 
stand my people. Some of you think an Indian is like a wild ani- 
mal, This is a great mistake. I will tell you all about our people, 
and then you can judge whether an Indian is a man or not. I be- 
lieve much trouble and blood would be saved if we opened our 
hearts more. I will tell you in my way how the Indian sees things. 
The white man has more words to tell you how they look to him, 
but it does not require many words to speak the truth. What I 
have to say will come from my heart, and I will speak with a 
straight tongue. Ah-cum-kin-i-ma-me-hut (the Great Spirit) is 
looking at me, and will hear me. 

My name is In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat (Thunder traveling over the 
Mountains). I am chief of the Wal-lam-wat-kin band of Chute- 
pa-lu, or Nez Percés (nose-pierced Indians). I was born in eastern 
Oregon, thirty-eight winters ago. My father was chief before me. 
When a young man, he was called Joseph by Mr. Spaulding, a mis- 
sionary. He died a few years ago. There was no stain on his 
hands of the blood of a white man. He left a good name on the 
earth. He advised me well for my people. 

Our fathers gave us many laws, which they had learned from 
their fathers. These laws were good. They told us to treat all 
men as they treated us ; that we should never be the first to break 
a bargain ; that it was a disgrace to tell a lie ; that we should speak 
only the truth ; that it was a shame for one man to take from an- 
other his wife, or his property without paying for it. We were 
taught to believe that the Great Spirit sees and hears everything, 
and that he never forgets ; that hereafter he will give every man a 
spirit-home according to his deserts: if he has been a good man, he 
will have a good home ; if he has been a bad man, he will have a 
bad home. This I believe, and all my people believe the same. 

We did not know there were other people besides the Indian 
until about one hundred winters ago, when some men with white 
faces came to our country. They brought many things with them 
to trade for furs and skins. They brought tobacco, which was new 
tous. They brought guns with flint stones on them, which fright- 
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ened our women and children. Our people could not talk with 
these white-faced men, but they used signs which all people under- 
stand. These men were Frenchmen, and they called our people 
“ Nez Percés,” because they wore rings in their noses for ornaments. 
Although very few of our people wear them now, we are still called 
by the same name. These French trappers said a great many things 
to our fathers, which have been planted in our hearts. Some were 
good for us, but some were bad. Our people were divided in 
opinion about these men. Some thought they taught more bad 
than good. An Indian respects a brave man, but he despises a 
coward. He loves a straight tongue, but he hates.a forked tongue. 
The French trappers told us some truths and some lies. 

The first white men of your people who came to our country 
were named Lewis and Clarke. They also brought many things that 
our people had never seen. They talked straight, and our people 
gave them a great feast, as a proof that their hearts were friendly. 
These men were very kind. They made presents to our chiefs and 
our people made presents to them. We hada great many horses, of 
which we gave them what they needed, and they gave us guns and 
tobacco in return. All the Nez Pereés made friends with Lewis 
and Clarke, and agreed to let them pass through their country, and 
never to make war on white men. This promise the Nez Percés 
have never broken. No white man can accuse them of bad faith, 
and speak with a straight tongue. It has always been the pride of 
the Nez Percés that they were the friends of the white men, When 
my father was a young man there came to our country a white man 
(Rev. Mr. Spaulding) who talked spirit law. He won the affections 
of our people because he spoke good things to them. At first he 
did not say anything about white men wanting to settle on our 
lands. Nothing was said about that until about twenty winters 
ago, when a nnmber of white people came into our country and 
built houses and made farms. At first our people made no com- 
plaint. They thought there was room enough for all to live in 
peace, and they were learning many things from the white men that 
seemed to be good. But we soon found that the white men were 
growing rich very fast, and were greedy to possess everything the 
Indian had. My father was the first to see through the schemes of 
the white men, and he warned his tribe to be careful about trading 
with them. He had suspicion of men who seemed so anxious to 
make money. I was a boy then, but I remember well my father’s 
caution. He had sharper eyes than the rest of our people. 
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Next there came a white officer (Governor Stevens), who invited 
all the Nez Percés to a treaty council. After the council was opened 
he made known his heart. He said there were a great many white 
people in the country, and many more would come ; that he wanted 
the land marked out so that the Indians and white men could be 
separated. If they were to live in peace it was necessary, he said, 
that the Indians should have a country set apart for them, and in 
that country they must stay. My father, who represented his band, 
refused to have anything to do with the council, because he wished 
to be a free man. He claimed that no man owned any part of the 
earth, and a man could not sell what he did not own. 

Mr. Spaulding took hold of my father’s arm and said, “Come 
and sign the treaty.” My father pushed him away, and said: 
“Why do you ask me to sign away my country? It is your busi- 
ness to talk to us about spirit matters, and not to talk to us about 
parting with our land.” Governor Stevens urged my father to sign 
his treaty, but he refused. “I will not sign your paper,” he said ; 
“you go where you please, so do 1; you are not a child, I am no 
child ; I can think for myself. No man can think for me. I have 
no other home than this. I will not give it up to any man. My 
people would have no home. Take away your paper. I will not 
touch it with. my hand.” 

My father left the council. Some of the chiefs of the other 
bands of the Nez Percés signed the treaty, and then Governor Ste- 
vens gave them presents of blankets. My father cautioned his 
people to take no presents, for “after a while,” he said, “they will 
claim that you have accepted pay for your country.” Since that 
time four bands of the Nez Percés have received annuities from the 
United States. My father was invited to many councils, and they 
tried hard to make him sign the treaty, but he was firm as the rock, 
and would not sign away his home. His refusal caused a difference 
among the Nez Percés. 

Eight years later (1863) was the next treaty council. A chief 
called Lawyer, because he was a great talker, took the lead in this 
council, and sold nearly all the Nez Percés country. My father 
was not there. He said to me: “ When you go into council with 
the white man, always remember your country. Do not give it 
away. The white man will cheat you out of your home. I have 
taken no pay from the United States. I have never sold our land.” 
In this treaty Lawyer acted without authority from our band. He 
had no right to sell the Wallowa (winding water) country. That 
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had always belonged to my father’s own people, and the other bands 
had never disputed our right to it. No other Indians ever claimed 
Wallowa. 

In order to have all people understand how much land we 
owned, my father planted poles around it and said : 

“Inside is the home of my people—the white man may take the 
land outside. Inside this boundary all our people were born. It 
circles around the graves of our fathers, and we will never give up 
these graves to any man.” 

The United States claimed they had bought all the Nez Percés 
country outside of Lapwai Reservation, from Lawyer and other 
chiefs, but we continued to live on this land in peace until eight 
years ago, when white men began to come inside the bounds my 
father had set. We warned them against this great wrong, but 
they would not leave our land, and some bad blood was raised. 
The white men represented that we were going upon the war-path. 
They reported many things that were false. 

The United States Government again asked for a treaty council. 
My father had become blind and feeble. He could no longer speak 
for his people. It was then that I took my father’s place as chief. 
In this council I made my first speech to white men. I said to the 
agent who held the council : 

“T did not want to come to this council, but Icame hoping that — 
we could save blood. The white man has no right to come here 
and take our country. We have never accepted any presents from 
the Government. Neither Lawyer nor any other chief had author- 
ity to sell this land. It has always belonged to my people. It 
came unclouded to them from our fathers, and we will defend this 
land as long as a drop of Indian blood warms the hearts of our 
men.” 

The agent said he had orders, from the Great White Chief at 
Washington, for vs to go upon the Lapwai Reservation, and that 
if we obeyed he would help us in many ways. “ You must move 
to the agency,” he said. I answered him: “I will not. I do not 
need your help ; we have plenty, and we are contented and happy if 
the white man will let us alone. The reservation is too small for so 
many people with all their stock. You can keep your presents ; we 
can go to your towns and pay for all we need ; we have plenty of 
horses and cattle to sell, and we won’t have any help from you; we 
are free now ; we can go where we please. Our fathers were born 
here. Here they lived, here they died, here are their graves. We 
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will never leave them.” The agent went away, and we had peace 
for a little while. 

' Soon after this my father sent for me. I saw he was dying. I 
took his hand in mine. He said: “My son, my body is returning 
to my mother earth, and my spirit is going very soon to sec the 
Great Spirit Chief. When I am gone, think of your country. You 
are the chief of these people. They look to you to guide them. 
Always remember that your father never sold his country. You 
must stop your ears whenever you are asked to sign a treaty selling 
your home. A few years more, and white men will be all around 
you. They have their eyes on this land. My son, never forget my 
dying words. This country holds your father’s body. Never sell 
the bones of your father and your mother.” I pressed my father’s 
hand and told him I would protect his grave with my life. My 
father smiled and passed away to the spirit-land. 

I buried him in that beautiful valley of winding waters. I love 
that land more than all the rest of the world. A man who would 
not love his father’s grave is worse than a wild animal. 

For a short time we lived quietly. But this could not last. 
White mer had found gold in the mountains around the land of 
winding water. They stole a great many horses from us, and we 
could not get them back because we were Indians. The white men 
told lies for each other. They drove off a great many of our cattle. 
Some white men branded our young cattle so they could claim them. 
We had no friend who would plead our cause before the law coun- 
cils. It seemed to me that some of the white men in Wallowa were 
doing these things on purpose to get up a war. They knew that 
we were not strong enough to fight them. I labored hard to avoid 
trouble and bloodshed. We gave up some of our country to the 
white men, thinking that then we could have peace. We were mis- 
taken. The white man would not let us alone. We could have 
avenged our wrongs many times, but we did not. Whenever the 
Government has asked us to help them against other Indians, we 
have never refused. When the white men were few and we were 
strong we could have killed them all off, but the Nez Percés wished 
to live at peace. 

If we have not done so, we have not been to blame. I believe 
that the old treaty has never been correctly reported. If we ever 
owned the land we own it still, for we never sold it. In the treaty 
councils the commissioners have claimed that our country had been 
sold to the Government. Suppose a white man should come to me 
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and say, “ Joseph, I like your horses, and I want-to buy them.” I 
say to him, “No, my horses suit me, I will not sell them.” Then 
he goes to my neighbor, and says to him: “Joseph has some good 
horses. I want to buy them, but he refuses to sell.” My neighbor 
answers, “ Pay me the money, and I will sell you Joseph’s horses.” 
The white man returns to me, and says, “Joseph, I have bought 
your horses, and you must let me have them.” If we sold our lands 
to the Government, this is the way they were bought. 

On account of the treaty made by the other bands of the Nez 
Percés, the white men claimed my lands. We were troubled 
greatly by white men crowding over the line. Some of these were 
good men, and we lived on peaceful terms with them, but they 
were not all good. 

Nearly every year the agent came over from Lapwai and or- 
dered us on to the reservation. We always replied that we were 
satisfied to live in Wallowa. We were careful to refuse the presents 
or annuities which he offered. 

Through all the years since the white men came to Wallowa we 
have been threatened and taunted by them and the treaty Nez Per- 
cés. They have given us no rest. We have had a few good friends 
among white men, and they have always advised my people to bear 
these taunts without fighting. Our young men were quick-tem- 
pered, and I have had great trouble in keeping them from doing 
rash things. I have carried a heavy load on my back ever since I 
was a boy. I learned then that we were but few, while the white 
men were many, and that we could not hold our own with them. We 
were likedeer. They were like grizzly bears. We had a small coun- 
try. Their country was large. We were contented to let things 
remain as the Great Spirit Chief made them. They were not ; and 
would change the rivers and mountains if they did not suit them. 

Year after year we have been threatened, but no war was made 
upon my people until General Howard came to our country two 
years ago and told us that he was the white war-chief of all that 
country. He said: “I have a great many soldiers at my back. I 
am going to bring them up here, and then I will talk to you again. 
I will not let white men laugh at me the next time I come. The 
country belongs to the Government, and I intend to make you go 
upon the reservation.” 

I remonstrated with him against bringing more soldiers to the 
Nez Percés country. He had one house full of troops all the time 
at Fort Lapwai. 
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The next spring the agent at Umatilla agency sent an Indian 
runner to tell me to meet General Howard at Walla Walla. I 
could not go myself, but I sent my brother and five other head men 
to meet him, and they had a long talk. 

General Howard said : “ You have talked straight, and it is all 
right. You can stay in Wallowa.” He insisted that my brother 
and his company should go with him to Fort Lapwai. When the 
party arrived there General Howard sent out runners and called all 
the Indians in to a grand council. I was in that council. I said to 
General Howard, “ We are ready to listen.” He answered that he 
would not talk then, but would hold a council next day, when he 
would talk plainly. I said to General Howard : “I am ready to talk 
to-day. I have been in a great many councils, but Iam no wiser. 
We are all sprung from a woman, although we are unlike in many 
things. We can not be made over again. You are as you were 
made, and as you were made you can remain. We are just as we 
were made by the Great Spirit, and you can not change us ; then 
why should children of one mother and one father quarrel—why 
should one try to cheat the other? I do not believe that the Great 
Spirit Chief gave one kind of men the right to tell another kind of 
men what they must do.” 

General Howard replied: “ You deny my authority, do you? 
You want to dictate to me, do you?” 

Then one of my chiefs—Too-hool-hool-suit—rose in the council 
and said to General Howard : “The Great Spirit Chief made the 
world as it is, and as he wanted it, and he made a part of it for us 
to live upon. I do not see where you get authority to say that we 
shall not live where he placed us.” 

General Howard lost his temper and said: “Shut up! I don’t 
want to hear any more of such talk. The law says you shall go 
upon the reservation to live, and I want you to do so, but you per- 
sist in disobeying the law” (meaning the treaty). “If you do not 
move, I will take the matter into my own hand, and make you suffer 
for your disobedience.” 

Too-hool-hool-suit answered : “ Who are you, that you ask us to 
talk, and then tell me I sha’n’t talk? Are you the Great Spirit ? 
Did you make the world? Did you make the sun? Did you make 
the rivers to run for us to drink? Did you make the grass to 
grow? Did you make all these things, that you talk to us as though 
we were boys? If you did, then you have ‘the right to talk as 
you do.” 
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General Howard replied, “ You are an impudent fellow, and 
I will put you in the guard-house,” and then ordered a soldier to 
arrest him. 

Too-hool-hool-suit made no resistance. He asked General How- 
ard : “Is that your order? I don’t care. I have expressed my heart 
to you. I have nothing to take back. I have spoken for my coun- 
try. You can arrest me, but you can not change me or make me 
take back what I have said.” 

The soldiers came forward and seized my friend and took him 
to the guard-house. My men whispered among themselves whether 
they should let this thing be done. I counseled them to submit. 
I knew if we resisted that all the white men present, including Gen- 
eral Howard would be killed in a moment, and we would be blamed. 
If I had said nothing, General Howard would never have given 
another unjust order against my men. I saw the danger, and, while 
they dragged Too-hool-hool-suit to prison, I arose and said : “ Zam 
going to talk now. I don’t care whether you arrest me or not.” I 
turned to my people and said : “The arrest of Too-hool-hool-suit 
was wrong, but we will not resent the insult. We were invited to 
this council to express our hearts, and we have done so.” Too-hool- 
hool-suit was prisoner for five days before he was released. 

The council broke up for that day. On the next morning Gen- 
eral Howard came to my lodge, and invited me to go with him and 
White-Bird and Looking-Glass, to look for land for my people. 
As we rode along we came to some good land that was already 
occupied by Indians and white people. General Howard, pointing 
to this land, said: “If you will come on to the reservation, I will 
give you these lands and move these people off.” 

I replied: “No. It would be wrong to disturb these people. 
I have no right to take their homes. I have never taken what did 
not belong to me. I will not now.” 

We rode all day upon the reservation, and found no good land 
unoccupied. I have been informed by men who do not lie that 
General Howard sent a letter that night, telling the soldiers at 
Walla Walla to go to Wallowa Valley, and drive us out upon our 
return home. 

In the council, next day, General Howard informed me, in a 
haughty spirit, that he would give my people thirty days to go 
back home, collect all their stock, and move on to the reservation, 
saying, “If you are not here in that time, I shall consider that 
you want to fight, and will send my soldiers to drive you on.” 
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I said: “War can be avoided, and it ought to be avoided. I 
want no war. My people have always been the friends of the white 
man. Why are you in such a hurry? I can not get ready to move 
in thirty days. Our stock is scattered, and Snake River is very 
high. Let us wait until fall, then the river will be low. We want 
time to hunt up our stock and gather supplies for winter.” 

General Howard replied, “If you let the time run over one day, 
the soldiers will be there to drive you on to the reservation, and all 
your cattle and horses outside of the reservation at that time will 
fall into the hands of the white men.” 

I knew I had never sold my country, and that I had no land in 
Lapwai ; but I did not want bloodshed. I did not want my people 
killed. I did not want anybody killed. Some of my people had 
been murdered by white men, and the white murderers were never 
punished for it. I told General Howard about this, and again said 
I wanted no war. I wanted the people who lived upon the lands 
I was to occupy at Lapwai to have time to gather their harvest. 

I said in my heart that, rather than have war, I would give up 
my country. I would give up my father’s grave. I would give up 
everything rather than have the blood of white men upon the hands 
of my people. 

General Howard refused to allow me more than thirty days to 
move my people and their stock. I am sure that he began to pre- 
pare for war at once. 

When I returned to Wallowa I found my people very much ex- 
cited upon discovering that the soldiers were already in the Wallo- 
wa Valley. We held a council, and decided to move immediately, 
to avoid bloodshed. 

Too-hool-hool-suit, who felt outraged by his imprisonment, talked 
for war, and made many of my young men willing to fight rather 
than be driven like dogs from the land where they were born. He 
declared that blood alone would wash out the disgrace General 
Howard had put upon him. It required a strong heart to stand up 
against such talk, but I urged my people to be quiet, and not to be- 
gin a war. 

We gathered all the stock we could find, and made an attempt 
to move. We left many of our horses and cattle in Wallowa, and 
we lost several hundred in crossing the river. All of my people 
succeeded in getting across in safety. Many of the Nez Percés 
came together in Rocky Cajion to hold a grand council. I went 
with all my people. This council lasted ten days. There was a 
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great deal of war-talk, and a great deal of excitement. There was 
one young brave present whose father had been killed by a white 
man five years before. This man’s blood was bad against white 
men, and he left the council calling for revenge. 

Again I counseled peace, and I thought the danger was past. We 
had not complied with General Howard’s order because we could 
not, but we intended to do so as soon as possible. I was leaving the 
council to kill beef for my family, when news came that the young 
man whose father had been killed had gone out with several other 
hot-blooded young braves and killed four white men. He rode up 
to the council and shouted: “ Why do you sit here like women? 
The war has begun already.” I was deeply grieved. All the 
lodges were moved except my brother’s and my own. I saw clearly 
that the war was upon us when I learned that my young men had 
been secretly buying ammunition. I heard then that Too-hool-hool- 
suit, who had been imprisoned by General Howard, had succeeded 
in organizing a war-party. I knew that their acts would involve all 
my people. I saw that the war could not then be prevented. The 
time had passed. I counseled peace from the beginning. I knew 
that we were too weak to fight the United States. We had many 
grievances, but I knew that war would bring more. We had good 
white friends, who advised us against taking the war-path. My 
friend and brother, Mr. Chapman, who has been with us since the 
surrender, told us just how the war would end. Mr. Chapman took 
sides against us, and helped General Howard. I do not blame him 
for doing so. He tried hard to prevent bloodshed. We hoped the 
white settlers would not join the soldiers. Before the war com- 
menced we had discussed this matter all over, and many of my 
people were in favor of warning them that if they took no part 
against us they should not be molested in the event of war being 
begun by General Howard. This plan was voted down in the 
war-council. 

There were bad men among my people who had quarreled with 
white men, and they talked of their wrongs until they roused all 
the bad hearts in the council. -Still I could not believe that they 
would begin the war. I know that my young men did a great 
wrong, but I ask, Who was first to blame? They had been insulted 
a thousand times ; their fathers and brothers had been killed ; their 
mothers and wives had been disgraced ; they had been driven to 
madness by whisky sold to them by white men; they had been 
told by General Howard that all their horses and cattle which they 
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had been unable to drive out of Wallowa were to fall into the hands 
of white men ; and, added to all this, they were homeless and des- 
perate. 

I would have given my own life if I could have undone the 
killing of white men by my people. I blame my young men and I 
blame the white men. I blame General Howard for not giving my 
people time to get their stock away from Wallowa. I do not ac- 
knowledge that he had the right to order me to leave Wallowa at 
any time. I deny that either my father or myself ever sold that 
land. It is still our land. It may never again be our home, but 
my father sleeps there, and I love it as I love my mother. I left 
there, hoping to avoid bloodshed. 

If General Howard had given me plenty of time to gather up 
my stock, and treated Too-hool-hool-suit as a man should be treat- 
ed, there would have been no war. 

My friends among white men have blamed me for the war. I 
am not to blame. When my young men began the killing, my 
heart was hurt. Although I did not justify them, I remembered 
all the insults I had endured, and my blood was on fire. Still I 
would have taken my people to the buffalo country without fight- 
ing, if possible. 

I could see no other wa¥'to avoid 2 war. We moved over to 
White Bird Creek, sixteen miles away, and there encamped, intend- 
ing to collect our stock before leaving ; but the soldiers attacked 
us, and the first battle was fought. We numbered in that battle 
sixty men, and the soldiers a hundred. The fight lasted but a few 
minutes, when the soldiers retreated before us for twelve miles. 
They lost thirty-three killed, and had seven wounded. When an 
Indian fights, he only shoots to kill ; but soldiers shoot at random. 
None of the soldiers were scalped. We do not believe in scalping, 
nor in killing wounded men. Soldiers do not kill many Indians 
unless they are wounded and left upon the battle-field. Then they 
kill Indians. 

Seven days after the first battle, General Howard arrived in the 
Nez Percés country, bringing seven hundred more soldiers. It was 
now war in earnest. We crossed over Salmon River, hoping Gen- 
eral Howard would follow. We were not disappointed. He did 
follow us, and we got back between him and his supplies, and cut 
him off for three days. He sent out two companies to open the 
way. We attacked them, killing one officer, two guides, and ten 
men. 
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We withdrew, hoping the soldiers would follow, but they had 
got fighting enough for that day. They intrenched themselves, 
and next day we attacked them again. The battle lasted all day, 
and was renewed next morning. We killed four and wounded 
seven or eight. 

About this time General Howard found out that we were in his 
rear. Five days later he attacked us with three hundred and fifty 
soldiers and settlers. We had two hundred and fifty warriors. The 
fight lasted twenty-seven hours. We lost four killed and several 
wounded. General Howard’s loss was twenty-nine men killed and 
sixty wounded. 

The following day the soldiers charged upon us, and we retreated 
with our families and stock a few miles, leaving eighty lodges to 
fall into General Howard’s hands. 

Finding that we were outnumbered, we retreated to Bitter Root 
Valley. Here another body of soldiers came upon us and demanded 
our surrender. We refused. They said, “You can not get by us.” 
We answered, “ We are going by you without fighting if you will 
let us, but we are going by you anyhow.” We then made a treaty 
with these soldiers. We agreed not to molest any one, and they 
agreed that we might pass through the Bitter Root country in peace. 
We bought provisions and traded stock with white men there. 

We understood that there was to be no more war. We intend- 
ed to go peaceably to the buffalo country, and leave the question of 
returning to our country to be settled afterward. 

With this understanding we traveled on for four days, and, 
thinking that the trouble was all over, we stopped and prepared 
tent-poles to take with us. We started again, and at the end of 
two days we saw three white men passing our camp. Thinking 
that peace had been made, we did not molest them. We could 
have killed or taken them prisoners, but we did not suspect them of 
being spies, which they were. 

That night the soldiers surrounded our camp. About daybreak 
one of my men went out to look after his horses. The soldiers saw 
him and shot him down like a coyote. I have since learned that 
these soldiers were not those we had left behind. They had come 
upon us from another direction. The new white war-chief’s name 
was Gibbon. He charged upon us while some of my people were 
still asleep. We had a hard fight. Some of my men crept around 
and attacked the soldiers from the rear. In this battle we lost 
nearly all our lodges, but we finally drove General Gibbon back. 
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Finding that he was not able to capture us, he sent to his camp 
a few miles away for his big guns (cannons), but my men had 
captured them and all the ammunition. We damaged the big guns 
all we could, and carried away the powder and lead. In the fight 
with General Gibbon we lost fifty women and children and thirty 
fighting men. We remained long enough to bury our dead. The 
Nez Percés never make war on women and children ; we could have 
killed a great many women and children while the war lasted, but 
we would feel ashamed to do so cowardly an act. 

We never scalp our enemies, but when General Howard came up 
and joined General Gibbon, their Indian scouts dug up our dead 
and scalped them. I have been told that General Howard did not 
order this great shame to be done. 

We retreated as rapidly as we could toward the buffalo country. 
After six days General Howard came close to us, and we went out 
and attacked him, and captured nearly all his horses and mules 
(about two hundred and fifty head). We then marched on to the 
Yellowstone Basin, 

On the way we captured one white man and two white women. 
We released them at the end of three days. They were treated 
kindly. The women were not insulted. Can the white soldiers 
tell me of one time when Indian women were taken prisoners, and 
held three days and then released without being insulted? Were 
the Nez Percés women who fell into the hands of General Howard’s 
soldiers treated with as much respect? I deny that a Nez Percé 
was ever guilty of such a crime. 

A few days later we captured two more white men. One of 
them stole a horse and escaped. We gave the other a poor horse 
and told him he was free. 

Nine days’ march brought us to the mouth of Clarke’s Fork of 
the Yellowstone. We did not know what had become of General 
Howard, but we supposed that he had sent for more horses and 
mules. He did not come up, but another new war-chief (General 
Sturgis) attacked us. We held him in check while we moved all 
our women and children and stock out of danger, leaving a few 
men to cover our retreat. 

Several days passed, and we heard nothing of General Howard, 
or Gibbon, or Sturgis. We had repulsed each in turn, and began 
to feel secure, when another army, under General Miles, struck us. 
This was the fourth army, each of which outnumbered our fighting 
force, that we had encountered within sixty days. 
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We had no knowledge of General Miles’s army until a short 
time before he made a charge upon us, cutting our camp in two, 
. and capturing nearly all of our horses. About seventy men, myself 
among them, were cut off. My little daughter, twelve years of age, 
was with me. I gave her a rope, and told her to catch a horse and 
join the others who were cut off from the camp. I have not seen 
her since, but I have learned that she is alive and well. 

I thought of my wife and children, who were now surrounded 
by soldiers, and I resolved to go to them or die. With a prayer in 
my mouth to the Great Spirit Chief who rules above, I dashed un- 
armed through the line of soldiers. It seemed to me that there 
were guns on every side, before and behind me. My clothes were 
cut to pieces and my horse was wounded, but I was not hurt. As 
I reached the door of my lodge, my wife handed me my rifle, say- 
ing: “ Here’s your gun. Fight!” 

The soldiers kept up a continuous fire. Six of my men were 
killed in one spot near me. Ten or twelve soldiers charged into our 
camp and got possession of two lodges, killing three Nez Percés 
and losing three of their men, who fell inside our lines. I called 
my men to drive them back. We fought at close range, not more 
than twenty steps apart, and drove the soldiers back upon their 
main line, leaving their dead in our hands. We secured their arms 
and ammunition. We lost, the first day and night, eighteen men 
and three women. General Miles lost twenty-six killed and forty 
wounded. The following day General Miles sent a messenger into 
my camp under protection of a white flag. I sent my friend Yel- 
low Bull to meet him. 

Yellow Bull understood the messenger to say that General Miles 
wished me to consider the situation ; that he did not want to kill my 
people unnecessarily. Yellow Bull understood this to be a demand 
for me to surrender and save blood. Upon reporting this message 
to me, Yellow Bull said he wondered whether General Miles was in 
earnest. I sent him back with my answer, that I had not made up 
my mind, but would think about it and send word soon. AA little 
later he sent some Cheyenne scouts with another message. I went 
out to meet them. They said they believed that General Miles was 
sincere and really wanted peace. I walked on to General Miles’s 
tent. He met me and we shook hands. He said, “Come, let us sit 
down by the fire and talk this matter over.” I remained with him 
all night ; next morning Yellow Bull came over to see if I was 
alive, and why I did not return. 
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General Miles would not let me leave the tent to see my friend 
alone. 

Yellow Bull said to me: “ They have got you in their power, and 
I am afraid they will never let you go again. I have an officer in 
our camp, and I will hold him until they let you go free.” 

I said: “I do not know what they mean to do with me, but if 
they kill me you must not kill the officer. It will do no good to 
avenge my death by killing him.” 

Yellow Bull returned to my camp. I did not make any agree- 
ment that day with General Miles. The battle was renewed while 
I was with him. I was very anxious about my people. I knew that 
we were near Sitting Bull’s camp in King George’s land, and I 
thought maybe the Nez Percés who had escaped would return with 
assistance. No great damage was done to either party during the 
night. 

On the following morning I returned to my camp by agree- 
ment, meeting the officer who had been held a prisoner in my camp 
at the flag of truce. My people were divided about surrendering. 
We could have escaped from Bear Paw Mountain if we had left our 
wounded, old women, and children behind. We were unwilling to 
do this. We had never heard of a wounded Indian recovering while 
in the hands of white men. 

On the evening of the fourth day General Howard came in with 
a small escort, together with my friend Chapman. We could now 
talk understandingly. General Miles said to me in plain words, “If 
you will come out and give up your arms, I will spare your lives and 
send you to your reservation.” I do not know what passed between 
General Miles and General Howard. 

I could not bear to see my wounded men and women suffer any 
longer ; we had lost enough already. General Miles had promised 
that we might return to our own country with what stock we had 
left. I thought we could start again. I believed General Miles, or 
I never would have surrendered. 1 have heard that he has been 
censured for making the promise to return us to Lapwai. He could 
not have made any other terms with me at that time. I would have 
held him in check until my friends came to my assistance, and then 
neither of the generals nor their soldiers would have ever left Bear 
Paw Mountain alive. 

On the fifth day I went to General Miles and gave up my gun, 
and said, “ From where the sun now stands I will fight no more.” 
My people needed rest—we wanted peace. 
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I was told we could go with General Miles to Tongue River 
and stay there until spring, when we would be sent back to our 
country. Finally it was decided that we were to be taken to 
Tongue River. We had nothing to say about it. After our arrival 
at Tongue River, General Miles received orders to take us to Bis- 
marck. The reason given was, that subsistence would be cheaper 
there. 

General Miles was opposed to this order. He said: “ You must 
not blame me. I have endeavored to keep my word, but the chief 
who is over me has given the order, and I must obey it or resign. 
That would do you no good. Some other officer would carry out 
the order.” 

I believe General Miles would have kept his word if he could 
have done so. I do not blame him for what we have suffered since 
the surrender. I do not. know who is to blame. We gave up all 
our horses—over eleven hundred—and all our saddles—over one 
hundred—and we have not heard from them since. Somebody has 
got our horses. 

General Miles turned my people over to another soldier, and we 
were taken to Bismarck. Captain Johnson, who now had charge 
of us, received an order to take us to Fort Leavenworth. At Leav- 
enworth we were placed on a low river bottom, with no water 
except river-water to drink and cook with. We had always lived 
in a healthy country, where the mountains were high and the water 
was cold and clear. Many of my people sickened and died, and we 
buried them in this strange land. I can not tell how much my 
heart suffered for my people while at Leavenworth. The Great 
Spirit Chief who rules above seemed to be looking some other way, 
and did not see what was being done to my people. 

During the hot days (July, 1878) we received notice that we 
were to be moved farther away from our own country. We were 
not asked if we were willing to go. We were ordered to get into 
the railroad-cars. Three of my people died on the way to Baxter 
Springs. It was worse to die there than to die fighting in the 
mountains. 

We were moved from Baxter Springs (Kansas) to the Indian 
Territory, and set down without our lodges. We had but little 
medicine, and we were nearly all sick. Seventy of my people have 
died since we mcved there. 

We have had a great many visitors who have talked many ways, 
Some of the chiefs (General Fish and Colonel Stickney) from 
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Washington came to see us, and selected land for us to live upon. 
We have not moved to that land, for it is not a good place to live. 

The Commissioner Chief (E. A. Hayt) came to see us. I told 
him, as I told every one, that I expected General Miles’s word would 
be carried out. He said it “could not be done; that white men 
now lived in my country and all the land was taken up ; that, if I 
returned to Wallowa, I could not live in peace; that law-papers 
were out against my young men who began the war, and that the 
Government could not protect my people.” This talk fell like a 
heavy stone upon my heart. I saw that I could not gain anything 
by talking to him. Other law chiefs (Congressional Committee) 
came to see me and said they would help me to get a healthy 
country. I did not know who to believe. The white people have 
too many chiefs. They do not understand each other. They do 
not all talk alike. 

The Commissioner Chief (Mr. Hayt) invited me to go with him 
and hunt for a better home than we have now. I like the land we 
found (west of the Osage reservation) better than any place I have 
seen in that country; but it is nota healthy land. There are no 
mountains and rivers. The water is warm. It is not a good 
country for stock. Ido not believe my people can live there. I 
am afraid they will all die. The Indians who occupy that country 
are dying off. I promised Chief Hayt to go there, and do the best 
I could until the Government got ready to make good General 
Miles’s word. I was not satisfied, but I could not help myself. 

Then the Inspector Chief (General McNiel) came to my camp 
and we had a long talk. He said I ought to have a home in the 
mountain country north, and that he would write a letter to the 
Great Chief at Washington. Again the hope of seeing the moun- 
tains of Idaho and Oregon grew up in my heart. 

At last I was granted permission to come to Washington and 
bring my friend Yellow Bull and our interpreter with me. I am 
glad we came. I have shaken hands with a great many friends, 
but there are some things I want to know which no one seems able 
to explain. I can not understand how the Government sends a 
man out to fight us, as it did General Miles, and then breaks his 
word. Such a Government has something wrong about it. I can 
not understand why so many chiefs are allowed to talk so many 
different ways, and promise so many different things. I have seen 
the Great Father Chief (the President), the next Great Chief (Sec- 
retary of the Interior), the Commissioner Chief (Hayt), the Law 
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Chief (General Butler), and many other law chiefs (Congressmen), 
and they all say they are my friends, and that I shall have justice, 
but while their mouths all talk right I do not understand why no- 
thing is done for my people. I have heard talk and talk, but no- 
thing is done. Good words do not last long unless they amount to 
something. Words do not pay for my dead people. They do not 
pay for my country, now overrun by white men. They do not 
protect my father’s grave. They do not pay for all my horses and 
cattle. Good words will not give me back my children. Good 
words will not make good the promise of your War Chief General | 
Miles. Good words will not give my people good health and stop 
them from dying. Good words will not get my people a home 
where they can live in peace and take care of themselves. I am 
tired of talk that comes to nothing. It makes my heart sick when I 
remember all the good words and all the broken promises. There 
has been too much talking by men who had no right to talk. Too 
many misrepresentations have been made, too many misunderstand- 
ings have come up between the white men about the Indians. If 
the white man wants to live in peace with the Indian he can live 
in peace. There need be no trouble. Treat all men alike. Give 
them all the same law. Give them all an even chance to live and 
grow. All men were made by the same Great Spirit Chief. They 
are all brothers. The earth is the mother of all people, and all 
people should have equal rights upon it. You might as well expect 
the rivers to run backward as that any man who was born a free 
man should be contented when penned up and denied liberty to go 
where he pleases. If you tie a horse to a stake, do you expect he 
will grow fat? If you pen an Indian up ona small spot of earth, 
and compel him to stay there, he will not be contented, nor will 
he grow and prosper. I have asked some of the great white chiefs 
where they get their authority to say to the Indian that he shall 
stay in one place, while he sees white men going where they please. 
They can not tell me. 

I only ask of the Government to be treated as all other men are 
treated. If I can not go to my own home, let me have a home in 
some country where my people will not die so fast. I would like to 
go to Bitter Root Valley. There my people would be healthy ; 
where they are now they are dying. Three have died since I left 
my camp to come to Washington. 

When I think of our condition my heart is heavy. I see men of 
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my race treated as outlaws and driven from country to country, or 
shot down like animals. 

I know that my race must change. We can not hold our own 
with the white men as we are. We only ask an even chance to live 
as other men live. We ask to be recognized as men. We ask that 
the same law shall work alike on all men, If the Indian breaks the 
law, punish him by the law. If the white man breaks the law, pun- 
ish him also, 

Let me be a free man—free to travel, free to stop, free to work, 
free to trade where I choose, free to choose my own teachers, free to 
' follow the religion of my fathers, free to think and talk and act for 
myself—and I will obey every law, or submit to the penalty. 

Whenever the white man treats the Indian as they treat each 
other, then we will have no more wars. We shall all be alike— 
brothers of one father and one mother, with one sky above us and 
one country around us, and one government for all. Then the Great 
Spirit Chief who rules above will smile upon this land, and send rain 
to wash out the bloody spots made by brothers’ hands from the 
face of the earth. For this time the Indian race are waiting and 
praying. I hope that no more groans of wounded men and women 
will ever go to the ear of the Great Spirit Chief above, and that all 
people may be one people. 

In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat has spoken for his people. 


Youne JosEpn. 
Wasnrneron Crry, D. C. 
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VIII. 


HARTMANN’S “RELIGION OF THE FUTURE.” 


Tue earnest reader of Hartmann’s latest philosophical work, “The 
Self-Dissolution of Christianity and the Religion of the Future,” 
will be apt to feel that his bold and generous outline of a world- 
religion is far from satisfying to the intellect of every thinker. 
According to the most rational estimate, it must be many centuries 
ere the simple intellectual basis of popular faith will reach any phil- 
osophical refinement. Herr Hartmann proceeds, by the inductive 
method, to the conclusion that the future religion is to be a panthe- 
istic monotheism. Undoubtedly, just this phase of religious life 
does already exist among the finest thinkers, among cultivated men 
of science, in the better class of artists, and in the mental structure 
of poets like Emerson and Browning, in whom emotion and thought 
are blended into a poetic completeness. When, however, the phi- 
losophy of life reaches this generous expansion, when men grow into 
the true pantheistic faith, and believe themselves essentially divine, 
and participators or actual constituents of the universal being, re- 
ligion must surely cease to be in the present understanding of the 
word ; for men capable of holding so grand a conviction would 
surely be incapable of giving formal expression to it. Can we con- 
‘ceive an organization of men uniting for the propagation of such a 
religion, or even for its exposition among believers? Can we con- 
ceive of it as an external religion, in any sense, with a cultws and 
distinctive symbols? Lofty spirits may breathe this fine ether, 
may exchange thoughts upon it, and feel their lives exhilarated by 
the contact, but such experience would be personal and informal. 

As an inspiration of the human soul we can conceive nothing 
more powerful. The consciousness that we are indissolubly knit 
to the universe, nay, that we are utterly and absolutely part and 
parcel of that universe in all its phases, material, intellectual, and 
spiritual, gives a sense of claim and kinship that no other theory 
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could supply. It is hardly possible that such a conviction could 
actually find a lodgment in the brain without being converted at 
once into the most passionate and fervent emotion. Imagine the 
spiritual strength that must flow from such a conviction! but im- 
agine also the spiritual pride which would follow the formal avowal 
of such a consciousness! Perhaps the most unfortunate feature of 
the Christian system is the spirit of conscious morality which it 
fosters. 

Hartmann does not suggest any means for the spreading of this 
religious philosophy. It has already taken on form and substance 
in minds of fine texture, but, until this fineness of texture becomes 
general, human beings will not grow into an exalted pantheism by 
their own developing mental needs. Could so refined a faith be 
put into so crude a form that common intelligence could receive it 
as seed dropped from other minds? This seems to be answered by 
the fact that pantheism is the inherited and almost universal faith 
of all ranks of India; and this is the source from which Hartmann 
takes the idea of immanent deity which is to be fused into a new 
product with the Occidental unity in the creation of the new re- 
ligion. 

The European mind, however, conceives the universe as separate 
from the creating Deity, and this idea, both in the old and new 
world, has by transmission almost the power of an instinct. Es- 
pecially the English mind, in which idealism is a minor force, would 
long resist the general admission of such a thought. The average 
American mind with its greater impressibility might take on such a 
creed and wear it gracefully as some new garment, but only a few 
would feel the full power of such a theory of life. “Pantheism,” 
says Heine, “is the latent religion of Germany.” It is not surpris- 
ing that this discovery should be made by a poet, for all the great, 
poets are unconfessed pantheists, i. e., in their best moods, they un- 
consciously attain the true pantheistic identity ; and doubtless the 
Germans, with their strong subjective idealism and exaltation above 
the material, realize the poetic type oftener than others. The finest 
expression of poetic pantheism in modern literature is distilled from 
Goethe’s brain in Faust’s answer to Margaret. 

Hartmann’s conception of the future religion may be further 
epitomized thus : The gain to the world of a pantheism uncorrupted 
by polytheism would be immense. The idea of absolute unity is 
saved, and the abandonment of the personality of God makes it im- 
possible for man to conceive of himself as outside of Deity. Man 
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is an expression of essential being, a manifestation of the divine 
reality. Brahmanism has avoided the fatal mistake of Catholic and 
Protestant philosophy, by assuming an impersonal deity in three 
modes of manifestation, while Christian thinkers have played around 
the logical contradiction of one personality in three equal persons 
for fifteen hundred years. We must utterly break with the idea of 
a personal God, and accept that of one impersonal essence behind 
all phenomena. This impersonal Being pervades the whole world 
of matter and man; the whole world is indeed a manifestation of 
this impersonal power. This cuts away for ever every root of poly- 
theism and of anthropomorphism. The God made in the image of 
man with power to create and destroy by a personal will is for ever 
lost, and men gain a positive, scientific basis for the brotherhood of 
man and for the unity of human interests. This result, however, 
which Hartmann reaches by labored philosophic processes, is the 
same which has existed in Christ and others as feeling. The crude 
philosophy of Judaism and Christianity has given birth to a most 
exalted emotional experience. It is nearly certain that Christ did 
not think of the brotherhood of humanity as in himself in the usual 
interpretation, but that he dreamed of the diffusion among men of 
the fervent consciousness of love, good will, and aspiration which 
he felt. 

Religions have a psychological and a material expression. Their 
psychological phase is the bundle of intellectual convictions (exist- 
ing as thought and coined into language), together with the emotions 
which spring from them. Emotion grows out of thought as plants 
out of the soil; and emotions founded on intuition are the most 
intense. In families in which successive generations have been im- 
pregnated with moral enthusiasm, morality becomes automatic and 
conscious effort ceases. Morality is then thoroughly artistic and 
admirable. The material expressions of religion are the external 
objects and practices used for perpetuating it, as temples, services, 
missions, and literatures. 

Geographically this philosophical scheme is made to cover the 
whole earth ; but Hartmann draws no chronological lines. Mono- 
theistic pantheism may come soon or in the far future, but it is sure 
to come. In him it is already fulfilled in the form of a lofty intel- 
lectual life, and if dignity, kindliness, and candor of voice and man- 
ner are true indices of character, it is also fulfilled in his affectional 
and spiritual life. But has he not conveyed his ardent subjective 
life into the objective world more fully than he ought? We long 
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for the invention of those delicate scales which shall weigh for us 
all psychological and historic forces with scientific nicety. But where 
are we to look for this discovery if not to inductive philosophy ? 
But the brain which shall find out this new metric system must 
itself be of the finest. At present, the widest possible survey of 
facts authorizes no positively unalterable conclusion. “ Protestant- 
ism,” says Hartmann, “is the grave-digger of Christianity.” But 
Christianity stoutly refuses to be buried alive, and countless data 
show that it is vigorously active: its blood circulates ; its pulse is 
beating ; its historic force is not spent ; it has still a long lease of 
life. Science and modern culture may take possession of ail the 
finer minds, but the fine minds are in a minority. Nature perpetu- 
ates her coarse forms as surely as her complex ones, and in greater 
multiplicity. It will take a long time to wear out the strength of 
modern spiritualism. Judaism can not disappear for many a cen- 
tury yet. Are there any reasons for concluding that Mohammedan- 
ism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism will be less tena- 
cious of life? The trees of the forest stand together—pines, oaks, 
and hemlocks—in democratic fraternity. Diversity is the necessity 
of organic life. May it not be equally the necessity of intellect and 
soul? We are not wise enough with all our data to foresee a uni- 
versal religion ; we are not wise enough to deny the possibility of 
such a universal religion ; but we are wise enough to see that the 
present diversity of faith must continue for many centuries, and 
generous enough to believe that such continuance will not be an 
unmitigated evil. 


M. A. Harpaker. 











IX. 


RECENT MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


1. Weisse’s Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the English Language and Lite- 
rature. 

2. Holmes’s John Lothrop Motley. 

8. Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore. 

4. Mrs. Kemble’s Record of a Girlhood. 

5. Tyler’s History of American Literature. - 


Ir Mr. Weisse’s book were what it professes to be only, it would 
be accepted as a close and learned analysis of parts of its subject, 
laboriously written and rather laborious to read. A great part of 
it, however, is positively, it might almost seem purposely, @ propos 
des bottes. It distinguishes nicely the component parts of English 
speech, and traces carefully their mode of introduction into the 
rude primal tongue of the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. And in 
doing this the author explains that he “alludes throughout the work 
to thoughts, ideas, languages, literatures, and events that acted and 
reacted on the English language and literature.” The explanation 
is hardly broad enough to cover nine pages in praise of women, from 
Eve down, ending with an argument for woman-suffrage. This is 
no more pertinent to the subject treated than is an elaborate lauda- 
tion of the press or an outburst against the Turks. 

This fullness may come from the author’s purpose to illustrate 
actions and reactions on the English language. It is no doubt pos- 
sible to show how governments can impress on the speech of their 
subjects marks of freedom of spirit or servility. Or it may be 
proved that a nation’s chief pursuit, as commerce or war, gives a 
‘turn and character to many expressions of its language. But a 
course of reasoning and comparison would be needed for this. The 
accumulation of facts does not prove such a process unless they are 
brought to bear upon it. 

The author justly regards the close of the sixth century, when 
the Christian doctrines, together with the Roman alphabet, numerals, 
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and calendar were brought into England, as the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon progress. It is shown how much Alfred contributed to form 
his country’s language and found her literature, and how greatly 
the decay of both was hastened by William’s invasion. Within a 
century after that event, Anglo-Saxon ceased to be a written lan- 
guage. Its substitute, formed by mingling its relics gradually with 
Greco-Latin words, was polished and enriched in the fourteenth 
century by Chaucer, who deserves to be styled the father of the 
English tongue, as well as the father of English poetry. 

So from century to century the author follows the development 
of the English language, pointing out the accretions to it from 
foreign sources. Each century-chapter is summed up by a table 
analyzing the proportion, in the works of the chief writers of the 
period, of Anglo-Saxon words and of Greco-Latin ones. In the 
sixth century, the proportion in a hundred words is ninety-four of 
the former to six of the latter. In the sixteenth, the strangers 
have usurped forty-eight places, leaving fifty to the natives. The 
proportion of the elements in English as now written is fixed, 
through a similar analysis, at sixty-eight Greeco-Latin words to thirty 
Anglo-Saxon and two Celtic. 

Mr. Weisse is by no means an Anglo-Saxon purist. He admits 
that three fourths of its original idioms have been replaced by 
foreign ones. The substituted and added words have increased its 
vigor and refined its aptitudes for the utterance of thought and the 
promotion of action. Its progress inspires the author with faith 
that it will at last rise to be the ruling speech of the world, and 
modulate itself into a perfect instrument for the use of the race. 

A man unconsciously describes himself better than any one else 
can describe him. Delicate and firm as are the touches Dr. Holmes 
gives to the portrait of his friend Motley, they express his character 
less than do the extracts from his letters, which fill too few of the 
pages of this memoir. It is not their vivid descriptions, their sub- 
tile art criticism, or their story of patient toil, that holds the reader’s 
attention in these letters. It is their passion of love for country 
and jealousy of her honor. His temperament made Motley just the 
man to represent our country in Europe at the crisis of her fate. 
He was no civil formalist, no cold phrase-maker. The equal of any 
among the diplomatic body in accomplishment and graciousness, he 
met them with a noble frankness, an intense zeal for right, which 
must have impressed on his associates his own conviction that our 
civil war could end only in one way. This effect is reflected in 
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the prescience of events, the just estimate of probabilities, with 
which he writes. 

Motley portrayed himself in some of his works more consciously 
than in his letters. His growth out of an indifferent novelist into a 
consummate historian is something curious in the annals of literature. 
Scott, it is true, wrote a history later than his novels, but the novels 
were admirable and the history very poor. Voltaire was an historian 
after being a story-teller, but his works are only two kinds of fiction. 
Schiller wrote his “Thirty Years’ War” after his “Geisterseher” 
(attributed in this memoir to Goethe), but his fame rests on his 
works of neither class. Motley soon learned, partly by failure, 
where his strength lay. His genius gave the historian’s philosophic 
insight—his peculiar powers supplied the historian’s method and 
style. If his individuality impressed the latter with too much 
warmth and fullness, the fault was an excess of richness, not a defect. 
His patient, conscientious toil in gathering and analyzing materials 
was admirable. Dr. Holmes does a service to the cause of letters 
in holding up this noble standard—commending the old classic im- 
probus labor to those who rush impatient and unfurnished into what 
they are pleased to call a literary career. 

The limits of this memoir forbid any detailed criticism of Mot- 
ley’s great histories. The author describes the pride without sur- 
prise with which the writer’s friends received them, and the delight 
of multitudes of readers which welcomed them. The opinions of 
acknowledged censors in the literary world, too, are quoted—the 
notices of the great foreign reviews, and approving letters from fa- 
mous men. But the highest tribute to his genius is yielded by the 
enthusiasm it roused in the phlegmatic bosoms of Dutch scholars. 

An unwelcome task remains to the author, who must vindicate 
Motley from the aspersions and misrepresentations that attended his 
diplomatic career. The motives and the details of such persecution 
as befell Motley are usually shrouded in state secrecy. In this in- 
stance they come out in full light, revealing human infirmity among 
those highest in place, and striking upon the ugly features of per- 
sonal spite and irritation. If vehemence is shown in the justifica- 
tion, it is that of ardent friendship, quickened by sympathy of 
nature. The Vienna history is simply that of a high-spirited, sen- 
sitive man, resenting the unworthy thrusting upon him by officials 
of a contemptible slander that should never have been noticed. 
The statement of Motley’s retirement from the English mission is 
more involved. The author analyzes the case at great length, and, 
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we think, redeems Motley from all misconstruction, placing him in 
the position of an unjustly treated public servant. 

This memoir is the simple expression of tender and fervid 
friendship, not without fair discrimination, by one who loved its 
subject for high and fine qualities, with which his own nature can 
sympathize. The author calls it only an outline, which may be of 
service to a future biographer. No other hand than his own should 
venture to complete it. 

Mr. Conway appends to his name on the title-page of “ Demon- 
ology and Devil-Lore” his degree-mark of B. D. of Divinity Col- 
lege, Harvard University. He omits a motto. We suggest “ Par- 
cus deorum cultor et infrequens.” He would scornfully ask if it is 
not plain on every page that he worships no false gods? Perfectly 
so, and equally plain, for all the pages show that he worships no 
gods at all. Granted that he may have convinced himself that the 
religion of our day is a “creed outworn.” Then, if he attacks it, it 
is his duty to commend a substitute. At least, let him not deal 
bitterly or sneeringly with “the fair humanities of old religion.” 
For millions these are still the breath of life. If the writer really 
believes Christianity to be a superstition, he will not strive to scoff 
men out of it any more than he would wish to frighten them into it. 

The double title of the book denotes a distinction between its 
subjects. Devils are not demons. They differ in age, demons 
being the eldest creation of human fancy and fear. They differ in 
character, the acts of demons being impelled by the necessity of 
their nature, while devils work with a malignant will. As the au- 
thor states the distinction, the first personate the obstacles with 
which men have had to contend in the struggle for existence, as 
hunger, cold, destructive elements, darkness, disease. The latter 
represent the history of the moral and religious struggles through 
which churches and priesthoods have had to pass. 

The idea of a personal spirit of evil is the correlative of that of 
a personal divinity. The primal thought of man that imaged the 
last as a source of good must have been driven by the evil in nature 
to shape the first as its cause. 

One race copied or inherited the thought from another, and re- 
ligion followed religion in adapting it to its needs. This principle 
of dualism is carefully traced out by the author through a varied 
series of legends and impersonations. We look in vain, however, 
for the ultimate statement of the matter, which is really this: The 
origin of evil has nowadays almost ceased to be discussed. Evil is 
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held either to be permitted by the Supreme Being as a discipline, 
or, less theologically and more scientifically, to be the clinging taint 
and weakness of the lower order of things out of which humanity 
has emerged. In either case there is no need of a personal evil 
spirit, and none the less need of a guiding divinity, for whom the 
author seems to find no place. 

The author traces the modern idea of an evil spirit to the con- 
flict of religions. Nothing is more normal, in ancient systems, he 
says, than the belief that the gods of other nations are devils. When 
the new religious system prevails, the old idol is treated with re- 
spect, and assigned some function in the new theologic régime. 
The logic of this theory does not recommend it ; but it is ingenious- 
ly carrie. out through speculations too subtile to be even summa- 
rized. In the course of them many traditions of our religion, now 
conceded to be myths, are handled with the needless irreverence 
and obtrusive contempt which weaken the author’s hold on the read- 
er’s convictions. 

Ingenious, however, and elaborate, his book certainly is. Its 
researches present the story of every kind of goblin, imp, specter, 
dragon, and thing that walketh in darkness, that has made human 
life piteous since it began. It is rich in curious legends and myths 
of the darker sort, and it is a startling proof of the halting prog- 
ress of mankind, that some of the most ancient and horrible of 
these superstitions, as the dread of the vampire and the were-wolf, 
prevail at this day in certain parts of Europe. 

Few women could employ the evening of a life in tracing the 
remembrances of its early prime more agreeably than Mrs. Kemble 
does. Her story ends abruptly, dramatically, with the words “I 
was married at Philadelphia, on the 7th of June, 1834, to Mr. 
Pierce Butler, of that city.” Scarecely more than a third of her 
conscious and active life is represented by those twenty-five years. 
Yet there is nothing immature in this girlhood. It is filled with 
little incidents, bright people, clever sayings. There is not much 
sentiment, but plenty of honest, hearty family affection. The whole 
memoir is so spirited, sunny, and confidential, that one reads it, 
twenty pages at a time, with the kind of interest felt in reading a 
play. 

The book is a record in substance as well as by its title. Soon 
after her return to England from a French seminary, an acquaint- 
ance grew up between Miss Kemble and a Miss H s—, 
which on their separation was continued by correspondence. Her 
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own letters, together with others to Mrs. Jameson, the author of 
“ Characteristics of Women,” form the thread of this autobiog- 
raphy. The description of her friend H—— and the reflection of 
her letters in her own inspire regret that the other half of the cor- 
respondence does not exist. 

The author confesses herself to have been a wayward child, from 
high spirits and freakishness only, and quite as much her parents’ 
puzzle as their pride. Her girlhood soon sobered into quiet, under 
the pressure of the self-denials compelled by her father’s part own- 
ership of Covent Garden Theatre, a bankrupt, Chancery-ridden 
property from the beginning. If the engraved likeness prefixed to 
the book belongs to this time of her life, she must have been at 
least pretty, though she calls herself plain, and speaks of the thick 
outline of her features. Later, during her first visit to this coun- 
try, her look was striking, from the fire of her eyes and the tropi- 
cal richness of her color, at least when seen from a distance. 

Hereditary tendency and the consciousness of genius might not 
of themselves have urged her to the stage. But the growing difli- 
culties of her father’s position forced her to think of some means 
of gaining a livelihood. Surrounded by a famous histrionic family, 
with the sense of dramatic capacities, it was natural that the stage 
should win her, even if it did not attract her. It certainly did not 
attract her. She speaks of it as a profession which honorable con- 
duct may make respectable, and as an avocation which she neither 
liked nor honored. Of her own part in it she says that she certainly 
made a poor actress, not from want of talent, but for want of cul- 
tivating it with care and industry. Macready’s opinion was that 
she did not know the rudiments of the profession ; but that of the 
public on two continents seemed different. During this girlhood 
she acted in all the English and American capitals with success, 
applause, and profit. She was not a Siddons, it is true, but she 
was a great deal of a Kemble. 

Those who personally knew Fanny Kemble on her first visit to 
this country, which fell in the days of a past generation, remember 
her as being absolutely veracious, wholly without humor, of a rigid, 
inelastic mind, and set prepossessions. These qualities are plainly 
displayed in her record. Those pages of it which relate to this 
country are just to its sky, its scenery, its autumn, and equally 
just, though far from being as complimentary, to its people. In 
her own land she is more interesting. Hundreds of persons and 
personages crowd her pages, hardly one of whom passes without 
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an anecdote or a clever turn of description. She has the art of 
giving a character in a sentence, and condensing a biography into 
a paragraph. One reads this animated and entertaining record of 
Mrs. Kemble’s earlier life with the hope that she may intend to 
complete it by the memoir of the brighter and happier years, at 
least, among those that followed her spring-time. 

The first and easier part of the task proposed to himself by Pro- 
fessor Tyler is well done. His materials fall naturally into the plan 
sketched out, without being so abundant as to confuse his choice. 
His general purpose is strictly adhered to—that of first marking the 
peculiar accent of literary production in each isolated group of colo- 
nies, derived from its special character, and then following the as- 
similation of these utterances as they blended and at last grew into 
protest and resistance against the control of the mother-country. 

The author’s labor in research and comparison, with his acute 
note of the differences in style and subject among the writers he 
passes in review, might lead us to rest content with his judgment 
of their respective merits. But he modestly completes the critic’s 
function by submitting to the reader’s examination liberal extracts 
from their performances. The book adds to its own merits that of 
being an anthology of early American literature. 

Certain influences shaping it were common to all the colonies. 
They brought letters and traditions from the same home. With 
one exception they all inherited Protestantism. They were all set- 
tled on the sea border of a new continent, exposed to like dangers 
and hardships. But the moral differences were as great as the 
physical resemblances in their condition. Among the languid Car- 
olinians, the pleasure-loving Virginians, the money-making New- 
Yorkers and the ascetic New-Englanders, literature was nourished 
by very diverse elements. To distinguish why this was so, and by 
illustrations to prove how it was so, is the purpose of these two 
volumes, which cover the period between the settlement of Virginia 
and the assembling of the first Continental Congress in 1765, 

Virginia, that sheltered the first colonists, also produced the 
earliest writers of the New World. Captain John Smith caused to 
be published in London, in 1608, his “ True Relation of the Early 
History of Jamestown Settlement”; a book, the author assures 
us, not unworthy to be the beginning of the new English literature 
in America. Free extracts from his writings justify this opinion, 
adding interest to the lively sketch given of “that extremely vivid 
and resolute man.” William Strachey’s account, written three 
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years later, of his voyage and wreck with Sir Thomas Gates, not 
only displays a power equal to De Foe’s, but interests us also as 
the supposed source of suggestions for Shakespeare’s “'Tempest.” 
But it is pointed out that the influences favoring the growth of a 
literary class in Virginia were mournfully weak and few. New York 
fares a little and only a little better, at least in her later days. The 
city is described as little more than a drowsy and prosperous Dutch 
village during the greater part of the colonial time, without any 
concentrated and continuous literary activity. 

It is only when he reaches New England that the author finds a 
promising field and ample material for his researches. Theology of 
course holds the first place in New England literature. It does not 
exclude, however, much excellent work in political disquisitions, 
historical tracts, and natural history, with occasional attempts of 
less merit in poetry. From their position and profession the clergy 
naturally took the lead in letters in New England. In spite of their 
narrow and cruel theology, whose iron grasp cramped and wrenched 
even the noble intellect of Jonathan Edwards, they found in its 
treatment ample room for logic and eloquence. The “ dynasty of 
the Mathers ” is described at length, and the performances of “ that 
vast literary and religious coxcomb,” Cotton Mather, impartially 
criticised. 

Among a crowd of other writers, John Wise, who has passed 
into utter obscurity, is characterized as the most brilliant prose 
writer produced in this country during the colonial time. The 
passages given from his works sustain this high opinion. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to do justice to the merits of 
this remarkable book. Its range is so comprehensivé, and its de- 
tails so varied, that no epitome of it can be fairly presented. Even 
without the examples that fill so many pages, the author need not 
fear to be found vague or wearisome. It it much more than a 
history of literature, illustrating men and manners as it constantly 
does by clear side-lights. Its style deserves praise for clearness 
and dignity, though its use of epithets is sometimes a little hasardé. 
The succeeding volumes, treating of the more complex and difficult 
field of later American literature, will be looked for with interest. 


A. R. McDonoveu. 
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